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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We reguire that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that hé agrees, 
and — his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them 

Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (‘4 column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 3314 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
3335 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 





24 insertions, 50 oe cent. A. I. Roo. 
CLUBBING Ist. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bee-Journal, W'y (82.00) 


With * - M’ : (1.00) 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazinc, (1.00) 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( .50) 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 
With the New-England Apiarian, ( .75) 


With the American Apiculturist, 
With all of the above journals, 


(1.00) 





With American Agriculturist, 
With the British Bee-Journal, 
With Prairie Farmer, 

With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Prot Recorder and Cottage Gard'r, iL 00) 15 
With U. 8S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) = 2.25 
With Sunday -School Times, w eckly i (2.00) 2.25 

[Above Rates include all Postage. ] 


($1.50) = 2.25 
(1.40) 2.25 
(2.00) 2.75 















®, = = 
Supplies ETAL. 


r—=u ET Lewis *StF2° 


mes B. MASON, 


would be pleased to send his illustrated catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies, consisting of every thing 

needed by the practical bee-keeper, to all interested 
in bees. Choice bred, pure, Italian bees, and full 
colonies a specialty. Comb Foundation of a —— 
or quality. Send for sample. tfdb 


FOR SALE! 
Bees and Queens. 


Full Colonies, $7.00; Tested Queens, $2.00; Un- 
tested, $1.00 after June Ist. Raised from Imported 
Mothers. Please order early. 

AMOS BLANK, 
Woodville, Sandusky Co., oO. 








_l0tfdb. 





DAzanr’s FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RET 
: another column. 


AIL. See advertisement in 
3btfd 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 38e per lb. cash, or 35c in trade for any 
er of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 40¢e per Ib., or 48¢e for Jest 
selected waz. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a general 
thing to send wax by express 

A. 1. ‘ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Cuartton, N. Y., says—*' We 
§ cut with one of your bined 
= Muchines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
= racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 

honev boxes and a great deal 
of other work, This winter we 
B have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., t» make and we 

expect to to do it all with this 
Saw. It willdoall you my, 4 
gs. Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOH 

ARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockfurd, Il. 





When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 








Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Roor. 


BEST GIVEN 


F OUNDATION 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


I now have on hand afreshly made lot of Given 
Comb Foundation, made from woop soem domestic 
wax, thoroughly ‘cleansed from all impurities; in 
addition, the pollen is all removed. Size of brood 
and surplus, 814x164, or Langstroth size. Also 
Dadant’s best Brood Foundation of same size, and 
11x11, or Am. size. 

PRICES: 
Brood Fdn. per th. (either make) - - - — Sle 
Surplus Fdn. pert. - -— - + - = bie, 

For lots of over 100 lbs., write for special prices. 

No charge for boxing or deliv ery to cars. Send or 


ders to 10-1 
JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, 2 oy MICH. 


DID YOUR BEES DIE? 


Stock up your combs before they are spoiled, wit! 
bees by the pound. I can ship them safely. Two- 
penne colonies wih a choice tested queen, $4.75, or 

ees in any shape ch map. 

DID THE. PAVEN' ER? Make’em pay. Make 
your own foundation. Machines on hand ready to 
ship at $3.75. See my circular. Discounts on larz¢ 
orders. OLIVER FOSTER, 
9tfdb Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


WILL MAIL YOU m Pagar e Price-List 
of ITALIAN, CYPRI and HOLY - LAN) 
BEES, NUCLEUS’ COLONIES, QU EENS, and APA!- 
mca SUPPLIES, by sending me your address on 


fitra H. uM. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co. “9 


THE COMING HIVE, 


And every thing live Bee-men need. Send for 
price list to 


KENNEDY & LEAHY, 
10-tfdb. Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 


FOUNDATION 


Recent valuable improvements in our machinery 
enable us to make bottom prices. Our foundation 








- unexcelled by any made in the United States. ’- 
ders filled in rotation. nepicaret 3 ry »PLIES. 
VON DORN, 


Tb.tfd. 
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TE RMS: $1. 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; ry | Clubs to different postofiices, Not LESS 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.0 .00; | Established in “187 3. [Press each. Sent postpaid, in the 


10 or more, 75 cts. each. Single umber, 
5 cts, Additions to clubs maybe made 
at club rates. Aboveare all to be sent 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTIILY BY 


|: I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. UT Seine” 


U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
‘ tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18c 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. 5d 








SEPARATORS, HONEY-BOARDS, AND L. FRAMES. 





RIEND ROOT, you say that you did not know 

4) that it had been repeatedly proven that sepa- 

rators could be dispensed with. Now, aside 

from private reports, did you not note, in the 

report of the Northwestern Convention, held 
last fall at Chicago, that three-fourths of the mem- 
bers could dispense with separators? 

You say that the Heddon honey-board is a great 
deal thicker than the perforated zine. As used, the 
zine raises the sections about 5-16, and the Heddon 
honey-board about 14 of an inch higher; that is not 
a“ great deal,” is it? I have used both, and was un- 
able to detect any difference in the amount of honey 
stored. 

You say, “‘ Now, when we use an L. frame to get 
our surplus boxes close to the brood-frame, why 
should we put ina wooden honey-board and two 
bee-spaces besides, to push the boxes away off 
gain?” IT was not aware, that by the use of the L. 
frame we could get our surplus boxes any closer to 
the brood-frames. As I understand the matter, the 
L. frame is used because it secures the brood-nest 
in & flattened instead of a globular shape, thus se- 
curing a larger top surface for boxes, and also in- 
ducing the bees, in their desire to keep their combs 
in a globular shape, to more readily enter and store 
honey in the boxes placed over the brood-nest. We 
do not put in a honey-board simply “to push the sur- 
plus boxes away off again,’ but to prevent the build- 





ing of brace-combs between the brood-frames and 
the sections, and, in some instances, it has been put 
to the further use of keeping the queen in her prop- 
er “sphere.” You say, that you do not think that 
you should use the perforated zine in the produe- 
tion of comb honey, and I will admit that, with some 
systems of management, I should consider the zine 


unnecessary. 
LOSS OF BEES IN A CLAMP. 


Last fall a large proportion of our bees were fed 
sugar. Five colonies were left unprotected upon 
their summer stands, 10 packed with chaff and saw- 
dust in dry-goods boxes, 13 placed in the cellar, and 
57 buriedina clamp. One colony left unprotected 
died of dysentery; about one-half of its stores was 
honey; the other half, sugar. It was the only col- 
ony that clustered on the upper part of the combs, 
where was the honey, and, it is to this that I attrib- 
ute the dysentery. One other unprotected colony 
starved in one end of the hive, with plenty of food 
in the opposite end. One other strong colony, with 
nothing except sugar in its combs, perished by 
inches, so to speak. The bees between the outside 
combs perished first, starved, or froze, or perhaps 
both, I don’t know; I only know that they were 
found dead between the combs. Then the bees be- 
tween the next space would be found dead; and 
this continued, without the slightest trace of dysen- 
tery, until the colony was dead. The other two col- 
onies had about one-third sugar stores. They lived 
through until spring, but were greatly reduced in 
numbers. Finally one dwindled away to nothing, 
and the other became so reduced in numbers that it 
was united with a queenless colony. For several 
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years I have experimented by leaving a few colo- 
nies unprotected, but I am now satisfied that pro- 
tection, in my apiary, is beneficial. In only one 
winter, and that was an open one, have the unpro- 
tected colonies wintered as well as those that were 
protected, and in that winter they fared no better 
than the protected ones; while in severe winters 
they have either perished outright or been terribly 
weakened. The colonies that were packed came 
through without loss. Those having sugar stores 
entirely, showed but little disposition to fly; and 
when they did fly they scarcely specked the snow; 
those having part sugar specked the snow a little, 
while those with natural stores showed slight traces 
of dysentery, but not enough to injure the colonies. 
Those in the cellar came through in pretty good 
condition. Two colonies, whose stores were largely 
honey, died of dysentery; others having about an 
equal portion each of honey and sugar had suffered 
slightly from dysentery, while those having nothing 
except sugar were free from it. 

As TI had previously had such excellent success in 
wintering bees im clamps, and as the bees in the 
cellar and those that were protected were wintering 
so finely, I expected to find nearly every colony in 
the clamp alive. Never was I more mistaken, and 
never did I meet a more severe apiarian disappoint- 
ment, as, when I opened the clamp, and took there- 
from, colony after colony, dead. But few colonies 
showed signs of dysentery — those having natural 
stores — the majority being dry, clean, and healthy 
looking (?), but dead. Ithink I put too many colo- 
nies into one clamp, and covered them too deeply. 
Many of the hives were almost destitute of bees, the 
bees having crawled out of them; in others the bees 
were clustered perfectly natural in the hive, but 
dead. There were 16 hives containing live bees; but 
in every hive that contained no brood, and there 


were only five or six that did, the bees at once balled 


and killed their queens. From 85 colonies we have 
left only 25; and as luck, or fate, would have it, 
these are all pure Italians; and as the bees that I 
have bought are pure Italians, the prospects now 
are that I can again indulge in that pastime that has 
become almost “second nature’’ to me; viz., rear- 
ing Italian queens for the market. 

A bee-keeper living a few miles from here buried 
a large number in a clamp, and took them all out 
dead; another living near him buried three, and 
they came through all right. I should not now ad- 
vise putting more than 25 colonies in one clamp, nor 
burying them deeper than 18 inches. 

I have just returned from a visit to ‘‘ Our Clear- 
ing,”’ the home of Cyula Linswik and her sister. 
They were again successful, last winter, in winter- 
ing 62 colonies without loss,and I bought and 
brought home with me 25 of their best colonies. 
They prepare their bees for winter by packing them 
with chaff in large boxes; and during 12 years of 
bee-keeping they have.lost only 17 colonies; 15 one 
winter, and two another, and they attribute their 
loss to the fact that they were unable to pack their 
bees, in that particular season, until it was so late 
that there was frost inside the hives. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., May 1, 1884. 


In regard to the zinc honey-boards compar- 
ed with the wooden ones, if there is only one- 
fourth inch difference, I confess that_that 
would not be much of an objection. With 
the wooden frames, and no honey-board of 
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any kind, we get still nearer to the brood- 
nest.—In regard to the last part of your let- 
ter, friend H., I am very glad indeed that | 
can so heartily agree with your conclusions. 
Some years ago I came to the conclusion that 
for me, outdoor wintering in chaff hives was 
by all means the safest way, take our winters 
as they come. My experience has also been 
like yours in regard to sugar feeding, unless 
it is the past winter. Our whole apiary came 
through to the first of May, bright and strong. 
with no dwindling anywhere, and we have 
now more bees than we have ever owned be- 
fore in the world, although perhaps not as 
many hives numerically. I am sorry indeed 
to hear of your great loss when most of the 
rest have wintered so successfully. 


re, ti I 
DEATH FROM BEE-STINGS. 


HOW SHALL DANGEROUS CASES BE TREATED? 





WILL answer a part of the question of W. W. 
Edwards, asked in your May No., on bee-stings. 
I will not discuss now, physiologically, bee- 
stings, but simply the treatment. I will givea 
typical case. Some 20 years ago I was called in 
great haste to visit Miss M., a young lady of about 16 
years, a strong, healthy girl; had been stung once on 
arm, not more than 20 minutes previously. I found 
the patient on the lounge, with head elevated, being 
fanned vigorously, struggling for breath; entire 
body ewas greatly swollen. All clothing fitting about 
her waist arms, and limbs, had to be cut off. The 
pulse  .s rapid, and therefore could not well be 
counted, temperature falling; extremities cold and 
clammy; deglutition very difficult. I gave rum and 
hot water and sugar (hot application externally) as 
fastas could be taken; one-half pint was taken 
within 20 minutes; spirits of ammonia given more 
particularly to stimulate the heart's action. The 
more severe symptoms yielded to the stimulants, 
anda decided improvement was manifest within 

one-half hour from the time I was first called. 

Stimulate in every case, and you will hit right in ® 

out of every 100 cases. W. C. BAILEY. 

Chatham, N. Y., May 22, 1884. 

Quite a number have responded on this sub- 
ject, and among them several physicians ; and 
the treatment almost invariably recom- 
mended is heavy doses of alcoholic liquors— 
the poison of the alcohol counteracting the 
poison from the sting. Thisisan old remedy, 
and, of course, it has been used extensively 
for snake-bites and other similar poisons. 
confess I feel greatly troubled at the turn the 
matter has taken, and perhaps some of the 
friends may think I ama little fanatical when 
I suggest that, even though life is saved oc- 
casionally by getting the patient partially in- 
toxicated, I am afraid that, in the long run, 
the remedy will be worse than the disease. 
Suppose, for instance, the decision should be 
that whisky, rum, or something equivalent, 
were the best specific in such cases, the con- 
clusion would be, that every bee-keeper 
should keep a bottle handy for emergency. 

‘The next question is, wis shall decide just 
how alarming the symptoms should be to 
warrant administering the medicine? Bee- 
stings often for a few minutes produce such 
an effect asto frighten the one stung, and may 
be the bystanders; but asa general thing it will 
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pass off in a little while by itself. If a heavy 
dose of liquor were administered, it would 
doubtless receive the credit, where the patient 
would have done just as well without it ; and 
who knows but that an appetite for the in- 
toxicant may not result in carrying him to a 
drunkard’s grave? 

It is not bi long since that a friend of 
mine told me he had tried so many times to 
break away from this habit, that he did not 
believe he had the heart to try again, and 
that the first taste he ever got of it was when 
it was advised by the doctors when he was in 
thearmy. He is now inhis grave, the victim 
of intemperance. Would he not better have 
died in the army for the lack of it? Of course, 
we are by no means sure he would have died 
without it. At one time during the Rebel- 
lion, Whisky was administered to soldiers be- 
cause they got stung badly. In a little while 
the number of boys who applied for whisky 
because they got stung(?) began to look sus- 
picious, and it was found they got stung on 
purpose. What proportion of deaths would 
result from bee-stings, compared with those 
that result from whisky? This is a pretty 
“grave”? question, and I confess I should like 
some other remedy. 

——————— oo ee 


CLARK’S COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 





ALL ABOUT HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
ILE trade that has now started on these 
‘Ps smokers is simply wonderful. When 
}Y I made mention that we sold ten 
thousand during the summer of 1883 
thought it was a pretty big thing; but, 
dear friends, we have sold twice ten thousand 
already in 1884. Orders for 100 are quite 
common. In running over the letters for 
the mailing-clerks, frequently half a dozen, 
one after the other, will be for smokers, and 
they are called by all sorts of names, some- 
body having seen one at his neighbor’s and 
wanting one like it. Yesterday one of the 
clerks came to me and wanted to know what 
a man meant Ww sending for a ‘* bee-tamer.”’ 
~ Why,” said I, ‘* that is plain English ; he 
wants a smoker.” Now, although smokers 
wre not as bulky goods as sections, and there- 
fore there may not be so much of a reason 
Why they should be furnished at different 
points that supply-dealers should make their 
own, still a great many who furnish supplies 
may make their own smokers at quite a little 
saving of expense, besides shipping expenses, 
for they are rather bulky goods to s lip, al- 
though not very heavy. For the benefit of 
such, or any who may like to. make smokers, 
rainy days and dull seasons of the year, we 
ive the following particulars in regard to 
their manufacture : 
Che first thing to make is the bellows. 
l'wo pieces of board, as shown in the cut be- 
low, are used for this. 





BOARDS FOR MAKING SMOKER-BELLOWS, 





These boards are about 64 long and 44 wide. 
The thickness is about &, or as thick as can be 
janed nicely when two are got out of an 
inch board. The lumber usually preferred is 
basswood, because it is light, and not apt to 
split. Where smokers are to be made by the 
quantity I would cut the inch boards into 
lengths of 6 or 8 feet, split them up 4 or 6 in. 
wide, as the case may be, split them edge- 
wise, and plane the pieces on both sides. We 
put them in bundles precisely as we do the 
stuff for four-piece section boxes, using the 
sameiron clamps. When clamped, bolts are to 
be cut off (as in making sections) with a saw 
large enough to go through. If no such saw 
is at hand, they may be cut in from each side. 
After the bolts are cut, a corner is to be tak- 
en off, as shown in the cut above. 

When the corners of the bolts are off, the 
whole bolt is to be nicely sandpapered, and 
the edges of the board planed, so that each 
board is finished nicely when taken out of the 
clamp. Just half of the boards are to have a 
slanting 4-inch hole bored in them, to put in 
the blast-tube, and the other half are to have 
14-inch holes for the valves, to admit air. By 
far the cheapest way to bore the latter is 
while the boards are all clamped together. 
Have a long bit that will bore clean and 
smooth, and decide, by measuring, when it is 
through just half the boards. In this way it 
takes but little time to get the boards ready 
for a thousand smokers, for they are never 
handled singly at all. 

For the leather, you want some smooth, 
soft sheep-skin, and the piece needed for the 
bellows is 244 inches long by 34 wide, in the 
middle, and gradually tapers to only # inch 
in width at each end. You will also want 
some strips + inch wide, and as long as these 
pieces, for a binding, when the leather is 
tacked to the boards. The whole of the leath- 
er for a smoker should not cost to exceed 10 
cents, for we can get a whole piece large 
enough to make eight or ten smokers for only 
75 cts. Besides the tacks, the leather should 
be fastened to the wood with glue, to get an 
air-tight joint. The valves are simply pieces 
of soft leather tacked over the little square 
boards that cover the hole. In making bel- 
lows there will be fragments of leather left 
that will do for nothing else than the valve. 

SPRING FOR OPENING THE BELLOWS. 

This is made of coppered iron wire No. 11. 
The wire is made into straight rods by ma- 
chinery, and each rod should be 26+ long. 
They are bent in a lathe as shown in cut. 


E ST TL TANT 





—< jo . 
THE SPRING AFTER IT IS PUT ON THE 
BELLOWS. 


Each arm of the spring is fastened to the 
bellows by a little wire staple. In the figure 
the spring is shown held by part of a wrought- 
iron butt. We find these staples to do just 
as well, We have never known this kind of 
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spring to break, for the spring comes on 
such a length of wire that it is not severe at 
any point. 
nd your sprifigs {so that the boards will 
come up promptly as far as the leather will 
allow. To make a neat job, you should put 
on the leather with wire nails, about  five- 
eighths in length. Put the boards closely to- 
gether at the end where the hinge is, and tack 
one end of your long piece of leather. The 
boards should be separated at the other ends, 
as far as the width of the leather will allow. 
Draw the leather close up to the wood, and 
tack at intervals. Now tack the }-inch strip 
on for a binding. If you wish a pretty job, 
use red morocco for this last. When your 
tacks are all in (I would drive them a little 
more than half an inch apart) you are ready 
to pare off the surplus leather with a very 
sharp knife. Finish off every thing neatly 
with sandpaper, and your bellows is done. 
The leather has cost us 10 cts., the two boards 
possibly 5 cts., and the’spring 5 cts. more. 
Allowing 5 cts. for your time in tacking on 
the leather and sandpapering, you have a 
good bellows for 25 cts. For this price it 
should be as good as any thips in the market. 
HOW TO MAKE THE TIN CASE FOR FUEL. 
For these cases we want a nice quality of 
LX tin, 20 in. square. Now draw acircle as 
large as can be drawn on this sheet. We 
make them 194 in diameter. In the center 
of this circle, or disc, with a hollow punch 
cut out a piece 3inches in diameter. Now 
cut the circle into four equal pieces, and you 
have enough for four cases for fuel. This 
piece or blank is shown in fig. 1 below: 





THE TINWORK COLD - BLAST 


USED FOR 


SMOKER. 

Before folding those blanks up into cone- 
shaped cups, you will have to snip oft the cor- 
ners, Which our engravers failed to do. The 
blanks should be put through the rollers so 
as to fold them first on one side and then on 
the other, that they may roll up smoothly and 
— when formed and locked together 

nally. 

Fig. 2 shows the blank of which the curved 
spo ismade. It is formed up, te at 
the joint, and soldered, and the tube then 
bent ina curve while a tapering rod of lead 
is inside of it. 

The blast-tube is made of tin, tapering like 
the spout of an oil-ean. It is made just as 
large, at the large end, as it can be, and be 
driven into the board. The inside is then 
burnished down hard and close to the wood, 
making it firm and air-tight, and then secur- 
ed by a couple of heavy annealed tacks, driy- 
en through the tin and wood, and clinched. 


Fig. 31s the bottom, with door B attached 
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by arivet C. The door is made by cutting 
in two a circular piece like the bottom, each 
iece making two doors. The piece A js 
formed of a strip 14x5%, locked into the 
semi-circular piece on one edge, and folded 
on the other edge. The end that extends be- 
yond is turned up so as to catch on the bottom 
of the fire-case, to hold the door securely. 

Fig. 5 is the piece of tin that comes out of 
the door B. It is punched full of # holes. 
The edges are then turned over to make it 
strong, and it is snapped into the bead, seen 
in the fuel-case just back of where the bent 
air-tube enters, forming the grate to hold 
the fuel. 

The fuel-case is fastened to the top of the 
bellows by means of four screws, No. 8, 14 
inches in length. To hold the case up the 
right height from the wood, four tin tubes 
are put over the screws before they are turned 
down into the wood. These tubes are 
made of pieces of tin, 1 inch square. They 
are rolled up with a little steel rod having a 
crank on the end. A groove in this steel rod 
catches the end of the tin, which is inserted 
through an opening in a cylinder in which 
the rod revolves, thus making it possible to 
roll the tubes quite rapidly. 

Almost any tinsmith has the tools necessa- 
ry for making the tinwork, and if you show 
him this description he will readily under- 
stand it. In our business we have a pair of 
squaring shears that cut the large circles by 
a single turn of a crank, and they are cut in 
queers by a pair of tinner’s squaring shears. 

he holes for the door are also cut by a foot- 
power press, and the holes in the blank sheet 
for the screws and blast-tube are also cut by 
one operation by the foot-power press. 


$$ re ee 
THE CYPRUS APIARY. 


SOMETHING RIGHT FROM OUR OLD FRIEND BENTON 
HIMSELF ON THE ISLE OF CYPRUS. 








> FEW words from the native land of the Cyp- 
i) rian bee may not prove unwelcome to many 
of my countrymen. As perhaps may be 
known to some, it was quite impossible last 
year, owing to cholera in the East, and con- 
sequent quarantine regulations, which caused the 
greatest irregularity in steamers plying in these 
waters, to obtain any considerable number of queens 
direct from Cyprus. I did get a few; but owing to 
delays on the way, theshipments were not very suc- 
cessful, and I was obliged to disappoint many Euro- 
pean customers who didn’t seem to understand why 
cholera should affect the exportation of bees. After 
deliberating the matter some time, I concluded that, 
as it seemed so uncertain whether I could get 4 
supply of queens from Cyprus during the season of 
1884 or not, without personally securing them, and 
as it seemed to me desirable that we should continue 
the importation of these valuable bees, I would 
venture upon another journey to the East, in the 
hope of bringing about these objects. I will not 
deny, that I hoped the journey might be made re- 
munerative also, which hope I regard as a perfectly 
legitimate and proper one, and I desire most em- 
phatically to say that this hope of financial gain was 
by no means the sole thing which actuated me, the 
unjust aceusation of at least one New-York bee- 
keeper to the contrary notwithstanding. I can truth- 
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fully say, I have never knowingly misrepresented 
any race of bees, or expressed any opinions con- 
cerning any race, Which were not honest opinions, 
derived from a careful effort to arrive at the real 
worth of the race in question. Should any one for 
a moment suppose that, through the sale of queens 
of any race whatever I ever gained any considerable 
sums of money, he is most decidedly mistaken; for, 
had I stuck to my original occupation, that of a 
schoolmaster, and kept a few hives of bees for 
honey, or had devoted my time to honey-raising ex- 
clusively, I would have been much better off finan- 
cially than I nowam. I beg leave, therefore, to in- 
sist that whatever statements I make regarding any 
race of bees are actuated by a disposition to make 
known the plain convictions which have forced 
themselves upon my mind during my experience 
with various races. 

| know of a race of bees that is likely to please 
the majority, at least, of the bee-keepersof America, 
and that I ean supply with facility; but if any one 
were to ask for my candid opinion of this race, as 
compared with Cyprians, I would unhesitatingly 
give the preference to the Cyprians; yet 1 would 
not mean to say thereby that the Cyprians have no 
faults, nor that the other bees are not good ones. 
Side by side in the same apiary last year, 1 found 
that, during a good harvest, the difference in the 
umount of honey gathered by strong stocks of Car- 
niolans and equally strong stocks of Cyprians was 
only slightly in favor of the latter; but as soon as 
the harvest slackened, the difference was very ap- 
parent. The Carniolans lost courage, and not only 
consumed the stores they happened to have, but 
went on robbing excursions. Made queenless then, 
they did not defend their hives well, but fellan easy 
prey to plunderers. On the other hand, the ener- 
getic Cyprians were doubly vigilant in keeping off 
robbers, scarcely ever allowing one to alight at the 
entrance, and often they sprang, apparently, into 
the air a foot to catch the marauders. There was 
no earthly use for robbers to attempt to gain an 
entrance into a hive of Cyprians. After the first 
disappointment at the check in the honey-flow they 
kept steadily at work bringing what honey and 
pollen they could find, and continued rearing brood; 
and itis a fact, that when they were carrying, for 
their strength in population, double the amount of 
brood that Italians and Carniolans had, they were 
daily gaining in surplus stores of honey and pollen. 
Cyprians and Syrians furnish me the most honey, 
und that is what I presume most people keep bees 
for—at least, the main object in view. All in all, 
after over four years’ experience on an extended 
scale, most of the time inthe Orient, I am decided in 
favor of the Cyprians as the hardiest, most energetic, 
and stable race of bees yet known, and no one can 
point tohandsomer bees. As apractical proof that I 
believe in what I say, I willadd that I have pur- 
chased both the “Cyprus Apiary” of Mr. Jones, and 
the“ Mt. Lebanon Apiary” of Mr. Baldensperger, yet 
am making Cyprus the chief sceneof operations in- 
stead of Syria, having greater faith in the bees. 

The great question, then, lies in their disposition. 
All Eastern bees are nervous, quick-tempered fel- 
‘ows; but there is much difference in individual 
Stocks. There are Syrians just as bad as the worst 
Cyprians, and yet in general I find both races quite 
manageable—much more so than the Palestines. I 
have many colonies at present which I handle with- 
out smoke, veil, or gloves, and do not often get stung, 





Exceptionally irascible stocks must be weeded out 
of every apiary. It must be borne in mind, that 
these races are natural races; that is, their chance 
surroundings have brought them up to a high point; 
yet there is still a good opportunity for improve- 
ment. We have a most excellent foundation upon 
which to start—that vital energy and activity so 
peculiar tothe Cyprians (the bees must have com- 
pletely robbed their masters of these valuable 
traits), and in twenty-four years—yes, far less time 
than that—the Cyprians can beat Italians “ all hol- 
low;”’ indeed, they have already done so, having 
given the largest record yet made. Hold up the 
Lone-Star banner, friend Carroll; and Michigan, my 
native State (I “once lived in America!’’—see 
American Bee Journal for Feb. 27), look well to your 
laurels. FRANK BENTON. 
The Cyprus Apiary, Larnaca, Cyprus, Apr. 23, 1884. 
Friend B., I am sorry to know that any 
American has been so uncourteous as to ac- 
cuse you of having left your native land, 
with the principal object in view of making 
money. here not noticed any thing of the 
kind; but those who know you, and who 
know friend Jones, certainly would not be- 
lieve any such statements ; and those who do 
not know you are certainly very uncourteous 
and ungentlemanly in making any such re- 
marks. People who indulge in such things 
are usually set down by the world as judging 
others by themselves.—I am glad to hear 
your good report from the Cyprians. I do 
know there is a vast difference in the temper 
of the progeny of the queens we receive from 
friend Jones. My past acquaintance with 
the Holy-Lands induced me to pronounce 
them very gentle and pretty bees. I have 
found some queens since, however, whose pro- 
eny are as bad as any bees I ever saw. The 
‘yprian queen that friend Hayhurst happen- 
ed to gét was one of the worst type; and 
queens raised from her down to several gene- 
rations show this same vicious disposition. 
Cyprians reared from other imported queens, 
however, are almost all that can be desired 
in the way of temper; and so far as yellow 
bees are concerned, no one could well be dis- 
appointed in that respect. 


a ee 
THE CLOVER-HAY WORM. 


SOMETHING 





ABOUT A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE 
BEE-MOTH. 


» FEW days ago a load of hay was brought 
» into our town, infested with worms, 
and some of them were procured and 
sent in a bottle to Prof. Cook. He 
gives us the following particulars in 
regard to them : 

The larvee, or caterpillars, which you send are 
quite a common pest in our country. It is not only 
found in the Mississippi Valley, but also has at- 
tracted attention in the New England and Middle 
States. The insect is a moth (Asopia costalis, Fabr.). 
Curious enough, it belongs to the same family as 
does our old acquaintance the bee-moth (Galleria 
cereana), and shows its kin-ship by the abundant silk 
itspins. In stacks of hay ynd in hay-mows it not 
infrequently mats the whole together with a firm 
web of its silken threads; so, though it does not sur- 
round itself with a gallery, as does the bee-moth, it 
foes nearly as extensive weaving 
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I have seen these larve hang from their silken 
cords in barns, beneath a scaffold of hay, in such 
prodigious numbers that, by a single sweep of a 
hay-rake, one could brush down athousand. This 
hanging from a scaffold is not dreaded by these 
culprits; in fact, they seem to enjoy it. They are 
specially liable to attack second-growth clover, or 
after-math. They no doubt do great damage where 
they are so very numerous. 

The moths which these “clover worms” develop 
into are attracted by light, and frequently tly into 
our rooms all during the summer months. They 
are purple, with golden-yellow bands. They are 
about ‘4s inch long to. the tip of wings, and expand 
nearly one inch. The eggs are laid on clover hay. 
The larve are gray or brown, often olive color, with 
brown heads. They are readily told, as on the back 
of each segment is a transverse line, making it ap- 
pear like two segments. On each part of each seg- 
ment are four circular dots, so arranged as to divide 
the back of the ring into four nearly equal parts. 
These double segments and dots will always serve 
to identify the larve, if one has a magnifying-glass 
with even feeble power. 

The cocoon is formed right in the hay, of white 
silk mixed with excremental pellets and pieces of 
the clover. It is about '; inchflong. The chrysalis 
within the cocoon is yellow, and ¥4% of an inch in 
length. There are probably two or three broods a 
year. It is quite difficult to fight so numerous and 
well-concealed an enemy. It has been suggested to 
build stacks of hay on rails so air could circulate be- 
neath; but from the way they attack hay in barns, 
IT should have little faith in the efficacy of the meth- 
od. If the hay should be forked over, and pyre- 
thrum sprinkled liberally among it, I should expect 
the death of the insects. Were it not for the ex- 
plosive nature of bi-sulphide of carbon, that liquid 
could be used. By throwing quite a quantity on to 
the hay it would almost certainly kill tle insects. 
Caution would make this remedy safe, as the ab- 
sence of all fire till it escaped would make it safe. 
It would be expensive, however. The vapors of this 
liquid are heavy, and so would pass down into the 
hay. I think the cost of the liquid, let alone the na- 
ture, would preclude its use. A. J. Cook, 

Lansing, Mich., May, 1884. 


OO — — 


BEE-STINGS OF A DANGEROUS CHAR- 
ACTER. 


DR. KEATOR TELLUS US HOW A SURGICAL OPERA- 
TLON MAY PREVENT DEATH FROM SUFFOCATION, 





'N response to W. W. Edwards, on page 300, in re- 
b gard to what can be done in cases of bee-stings 
| thatseem to endanger life, I would say that 
the only cases that are likely to produce 
alarming symptoms are those where the sting 
has been inflicted on the tongue or in the throat. In 
cases of this kind, where the swelling threatens suf- 
focation, it may be necessary to scarify the parts 
and allow free bleeding, and at the same time apply 
an ice packing tothe throat; and asa last resort, 
the performing of tracheotomy; i. ¢., opening the 
windpipe at the larynx, and the introduction of a 
tube from the outside; but these cases are soseldom 
fatal, on account of the short duration of their ur- 
gent symptoms, that I think tracheotomy will sel- 
dom be required. 
Another class of cases where the surgeon is fre- 





quently called upon to prescribe, are such as the 
woman suffered from, as described by Edwards, 
The probable cause of the single sting causing such 
alarming symptoms was due to the poison being in- 
troduced directly into the blood by the sting entey. 
ing a small blood-vessel, Under such circumstances 
the proper treatment is to bathe the part freely with 
hartshorn, and administer copious draughts of olive. 
oil—say from one to two ounces every two or three 
hours, until these symptoms begin to subside. 

In cases where a large number of stings have been 
inflicted, the first thing to be done is to examine the 
parts with a lens, and extract all the stings. If the 
shock to the system be so great as to produce syp- 
cope, alcoholic stimulants will be called for. Vom- 
iting under such circumstances need not occasion 
alarm, for it is due to a reaction from the shock, 
andis always considered a favorable indication. 
The treatment will be the same otherwise. It should 
be born in mind, that the poison of the honey-bee is 
au healthy secretion, and its poisonous effects are 
due to anirritant acid: hence the alkaline treatment. 

Accord, N. Y., May 5, 1884. T. O. KEATOR, M. D, 


rr ep Sim 


FURTHER REPORT FROM THE NEW 
PERFORATED ZINC. 
FRIEND ALLEY SAYS IT ANSWERS THE PURPOSE, 
AND DOES NOT HINDER HONEY OR POLLEN 
GATHERING. 





INCE writing you about the perforated zinc, | 
m have made some experiments, and find that 
the Jones pattern will not do as well for the 
queen-traps as the new zine. I have, during 
the past few days, placed the traps, having the 
new zine on them, at the entrance of my best colo- 
nies, and watched them for results. The weather 
was quite warm, and the bees were gathering honey 
from fruit-blossoms. The bees had no trouble in 
going through the zine; and no pollen, of any ac- 
count, was brushed from their legs. The bees pile 
up some when the trap is first put on; but any one 
will soon see that they go through, and leave and 
return tothe hive as rapidly as they do when the 
trap is not used. I am satisfied that the new zinc is 
asuccess. Merely placing the trap in front of the 
hive for a few minutes is not enough to test its 
workings. 

The old zine (Jones's) has some advantages not 
thought of. While it will prevent drones from fly- 
ing, it will not prevent young queens from leaving 
the hive. Thus, you see, it is easy to have them 
fertilized by any drones desired. 

The device you credit to Mr. Eaglesfield is rather 
old, friend R. Mr. K. P. Kidder, of Vermont, has # 
patent-claim on just that thing, but I think it was 
patented so long ago that the patent has run out. 
But, why use any thing of the kind, when the bees 
have no trouble in going through the zine? If some 
thing of the kind is needed, why not arrange tubes 
for the bees to pass through into the hive, like those 
in the trap? I will try to get a nucleus from Mr. 
Ewing, and see how large his bees are. In my 
opinion he does not leave the trap on the hive til! 
the bees can learn the new way out and in. 

Wenham, Mass. HENRY ALLEY. 

Thanks, friend A., for reminding me that 
your wire-cloth cones will answer the same 
purpose as the little hanging doors, and they 
will certainly be less complicated, 
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HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 











We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and wouid consider it a iavor to have them 


vreatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any one, 








as myself, to see that this depart- 
ment has of late been uncalled for, and 


| substantiated by a name and address, has far more 


influence than when initials only are published. 
Still, where our correspondents indicate a desire to 


| avoid publicity, their wishes are respected. 


I am glad to say now that we have notb- | 


ing pertaining directly to the bee busi- 
ness. here is one matter, however, to 
which I have called attention before, which 
I wish to speak of again. It is the electric 
and magnetic and other appliances for the 
cure of diseases. 
and subscribers wrote not long since, that he 
was paying all his money to some sort of an 
electrical institution in Chicago for doctoring 
him. When I remonstrated a little he said 
they were going to pay his money all back, 
if it did not do him -— good, and I could 
hardly convince him that his money was 
thrown away. 
the American Agriculturist: 


This whole matter of curing diseases by 
the use of such things as mentioned above 


send us all circulars that have a deceptive ‘appearance. The | 18 ridiculous, and a disg race to modern Cciv- 


_ilization. Any oneconversant with the laws 


of electricity or magnetism can tell you that 


— the idea is as absurd as the old superstition 
SUPPOSE you are all glad,as well 


of nailing a horseshoe on the door to insure 
good luck. Electricity has its place in med- 
incine; and in the hands of a skillful and 
intelligent physician may no doubt prove 
beneficial. its value in medicine has, how- 
ever, been greatly exaggerated, even when 


/used intelligently; and, if I am correct, 


shocks of electricity have just about as much 
of an effect on a rheumatic patient as would 


One of our old friends | 


rubbing or pounding, or any other form of 


| starting circulation. The whole business is 


We copy the following from | 


MR. HART'S EXPERIENCE WITH “MAGNETIC AP- | 


PLIANCES.”’ 

Mr. S. N. Hart, of Southington, Conn., writes us, 
that in December last he received from a concern in 
Boston, Mass., “‘a belt and insoles. Their circular 
says: ‘ Bear in mind, we guarantee a cure, and will 
cheerfully refund the amount paid when they fail 
doing all that is claimed after reasonable trial.’ On 


Noy. 13th, they wrote me: ‘ Yes, we will guarantee | 


a cure, or will take pleasure in refunding the mon- 
ey.’ On Nov. 19th they wrote me: -‘We guarantee 
to effect a cure, or refund the money.’ On Dec. 4th 
| commenced wearing the belt and insoles, and used 


them Begerdom A for ninety-nine days. Neither my | 


wife nor myself were able to see the least advantage 
from their use, and on March 5th I wrote them to 
refund the money (ten dollars). March 12th | mailed 


them another letter, stating that I should send a | 


sight draft. I returned the belt and insoles on 
March 12th, and can truthfully say that 1 have had 


no reason since to think that they ever did me a. 
| once before since I kept bees. During March, one 
marked ‘refused.’ ’’—We have examined numerous | 
so-called ‘* Magnetic,’ ‘ Galvanic,”’ and ‘ Electro- | 


cent’s worth of good. The draft was returned, 


magnetic’ appliances; and though some make a 


great display of “ hardware,”’ we have never yet seen | 
one that could produce any electric, galvanie, or | 


electro-magnetic curative influence. Any form of | 4 : s 
| persisted in breeding all winter, which I think was 


electricity, to produceany effect, must pass through 
the diseased portion of the body, and act on the 
nerves. None of those we have seen do any thing 


of the kind. The appliances we have seen con- | 


sist of 
DISKS OF COPPER AND ZINC, OR OTHER METALS, 
riveted to India-rubber cloth. That they have some- 


a swindle from beginning to end; and yet 
thousands of people are wasting or handing 
over their hard-earned money from day to 
day to unscrupulous swindlers. Newspa- 
pers and journals are giving place to their 
advertisements that ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. 








HOW I LOST MY BEES. 


ARTIFICIAL HEAT FOR WINTERING. 








OST of the readers of GLEANINGS are doubt- 
less aware that I usually winter half of my 
bees out of doors, packed in chaff, and the 
other half ina bee-cellar, built especially 
for wintering bees. Last fall, as usual,I set 

half of my full colonies in this cellar, together with 

about 20 queen-rearing nuclei, which were small, 
the most of them (nuclei) having but three combs 
each. The full colonies were strong, and had at 
least 25 lbs. of honey each, as all were weighed in 

October. _ Those left outside had the same amount 

of stores; but before March Ist, I found one starved 

to death—a thing which has happened with me but 





of those out of doors died withthe dysentery, which 
was the only one that showed any signs of the 
disease. This colony was a Cyprian, the queen 
having been sent me from Texas last June. They 


the cause of their death. One other starved during 
acold snap in March, with honey in the opposite 
side of the hive, they having a Hill device over the 


| frames; so I lost three, all told, of the half left out 


times been useful, we do not doubt, as a strip of | 
rubber cloth applied closely to the skin is often very | 
beneficial in rheumatie and other affections, and | 
probably none the less so, if it has some metal disks | 


attached. Very likely the alleged curative power 
claimed for the various “ appliances ”’ is due to the 


cloth and not to the various metals attached to it, | 


which may serve as ornaments, and aid the imagin- 
ation of the patient, as they look “scientific.” As to 


our correspondent’s failure to get his money back, | 


a ~ . | 
what cam 80 ¢kppen 20m One Whe Ve! propore. fhe | above. Leading into this cellar were three doors, 


impossible—“guarantee to effect a cure’’? 

We commend Mr. Hart’s example to others. He 
has a charge to make, and makes it boldly, without 
adding, ‘ please do not use my name.” e can un- 
derstand why, in many cases, persons should not 
wish to have their names appear; but in instances 
like the above, where there is a direct failure to 
coma with an agreement, and there is nothing of 
« delicate nature involved, correspondents. should 


be willing that their names be given. A warning, 





of doors. Most of the remainder are in good con- 
dition. 

But my heavy loss was in the bee-cellar; and to 
tell how it came about is the object of this article. 
The cellar was dug in a side hill, so that it could go 
deep into the ground, thus securing an even tem- 
perature, which was 42° winter after winter hereto- 
fore, not changing at all, no matter if the mercury 
went to 20° below zero, or stood for a week at 60° 


inclosing between each two doors a dead-air space 
of two feet, which kept the cold, or warmth,'as the 
case might be, from reaching the cellar. In this 
cellar I have been quite successful in wintering my 
bees, till the past winter; and I think I should have 
been this, had I been contented to let “well enough 
alone.” 
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The bees were all set in Nov. 20. I went in the | 


next night after setting them in, tosee how they 
uppeared. All were quiet and nice, with now and 
then a colony being partially clustered outside, 
similar to what they doin very hot weather in the 
summer. Looking at the thermometer, which is 
always kept hanging in the cellar, 1 found that the 
temperature was 56°. As the bees seemed so quiet 
and comfortable at that degree of heat, and remem- 
bering that L. C. Root and others had recommended 
50° as the right temperature for cellar wintering,— 


tra Barber even saying that from 65° to ®P was what | 


it should be,—I fell to wondering why it would not 
be a good plan to keep the temperature at an even 
50°, if possible, instead of letting it go gradually 


down to 42°, as it always did after the heat, caused | 


by the excitement of the bees during the process of 
setting in, had subsided. This certainly would be 
nice for the nuclei, I thought, so I told Mrs. D. I was 
going to try an experiment with the bee-cellar, by 
placing an oil-stove between the two doors nearest 
the cellar; and by turning the wicks up or down I 
could regulate it to perfection. She expostulated, 
by saying that she thought I was risking too much, 


for heretofore I had never attempted to experiment 


with more than two or three colonies at a time; and 
thus if the experiment proved a failure I had buta 


small amount to pay forthe knowledge gained. I | 


told her it would ‘hardly seem that L. C. Root and 


BEE CULTURE. 


JUNE 





the dead bees on the cellar bottom were nearly two 
| inches deep. I now took the stove out, for I saw it 
would be sure death to all if I kept the temperature 
longer at 50°, By the 15th of March the temperature 
had gone down to 44°, and on April first it stood at 
45°. I now began to set them out, and, much to my 
surprise, | found, upon taking the frames out of 
those which had died first, that the temperature had 
, been high enough so that the moth larve had taken 
possession of the combs, spun their cocoons, and 
| passed to the chrysalis state, and some even to 
moths. Upon getting all set out about April 20th, | 
found that four-fifths of the full colonies were dead, 
| while three-fourths of the nuclei were alive. 

Well, | have learned something; but the cost is 
greater than I wished to pay. It would have been 
more pleasant to have pussed over this without 
telling of it, but I think it no more than just that | 
give all my reverses as well as my success. I give 
| the above as a caution to all. If you have a plan of 
successful wintering, stick to it, and don’t be so 
foolish as I have been in trying to learn something 
good, to try an uncertainty. In the above I have 
given the facts, and probably different opinions will 
exist as to the cause of the failure. My opinion is, 
that the bees were uneasy inside of the cluster, and, 
by a constant stirring, wore their life away, so that 
by the middle of January they began to die of oki 
age, thus leaving their hives as all old bees do when 











others could be mistaken; and if I tried the thing at | the temperature is high enough so they can. 
all, 1 must try the whole, for there was no way to | Some of the hives did not have twenty bees left in 
try afew. She reluctantly consented. So the next | them, they all went out so clean. In one I found 
day I placed the stove between the doors; and as the eight dead bees and the queen in a little cluster, 
temperature began to lower in the cellar, I lighted | while, scattered over the combs, were nine more. 
the wicks of the stove. At first I had to turn the | Out of all this loss there was one very noticeable, 





blaze very low, in order not to get the temperature 
higher than 50°; but after a little it took more of a 
blaze. I soon ascertained that I wanted to keep the 
temperature at 77° between the doors, to have it 50° 
in the cellar; so after this I went into the cellar only 
twice a month, that being on the Ist and 15th of 
each month. I had no difficulty in controlling the 
temperature to within a degree or two; and as zero 
weather came on, the sight of the condensed vapor 
from the upper ventilator, rolling off like a cloud of 
smoke from a chimney over a wood fire, made me 
feel quite exultant over my experiment, for nearly 
all the damp, foul air was being carried off from the 
cellar, to perfection. 

IT had no thought but that the experiment would 
prove a success till Jan. 15th, when I happened to 
think that I would look at the bees under the quilt 
at the top of the hive. Those clustered below the 
frames, and on the outside of the hive, seemed so 
quiet that I supposed those inside would be in that 
semi-dormant state they always were in in the cellar 
in the winter; but, to my surprise, as soon as I 
raised the quilt they were ready to fly at the light, 
and on to me, instead of being apparently lifeless. 
I left the cellar feeling a little disheartened, but 
thought that, of course, the &° higher temperature 
would cause them to be thus lively. February Ist 
I found dead bees thickly strewn on the cellar 
bottom, of which, previous to this there had been 
far less than I had ever known before, and most of 
those clustered outside had disappeared. I began 
to feel despondent over the matter, but thought if 
I then took the stove away I should surely lose the 
bees, so I kept the fire going the same as I had. 

The 15th of February matters were still worse; 
and on the first of March several were dead, while 


| and, to me, quite,consoling fact, which was, that in 
this cellar I had several colonies whose queens I had 
purchased or exchanged for last June and July, 
also some Cyprian colonies, and quite a large num- 
ber of hybrids. Nearly all the above died, whilethe 
larger proportion of my best Italians, which I have 
spent years in breeding, survived. In this JI have 
some consolation at least. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y.. May 12, 1884. 


Well, friend D., it seems a little singular 
to think that you and friend Hutchinson 
have both lost, when others have done so 
well, and also that you both lost by cellar 
i eomgiog | if so we should termit. I confess 
| I am a little surprised to think that you 
should make so rash an experiment, and | 
am glad to know that your good wife did 
protest against it. I tried artificial heat in 
the house-apiary a ory many years ago, and 
I thought og coal-oil stove, or, rather, a 
large coal-oil lamp, was just the thing; but 
my bees in the house-apiary all played out 
about as yours did, while those outside, that 
were let alone, got along all right. I am 
glad that both of you come out so frankly 
and tell us of your reverses, and I heartily 
approve of your injunction to the A BC 
class, to let. well enough alone. I think it 
quite likely, however, that L. C. Root, with 
his arrangement for getting a temperature 
of 50°, would get along all right. Are you 
sure you had a sub-earth ventilator that gave 
a sufficient volume of air forso many colonies, 
and with a temperature a few degrees higher 
than you had formerly kept it? Would not 

lenty of fresh air have made it all right ? 

f course, this is merely a suggestion. 
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ENAMELED SHEETS FOR COVERING 
FRAMES. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS IN RE- 
GARD TO THEM. 





HE enameled cloth has often been a great 
bother to me, because it can not always’be 
kept tight at theedges. If the bees once find 
their way to the upper surface they com- 
mence smearing it with gum, which, in dry- 

ing, shrinks and rolls up the edge of the cloth. 

Then the bees gnaw the edges, making them notch- 

ed, and soon the cloth becomes unfit for its designed 

use. 

Now, I have a contrivance to remedy this trouble, 
that 1 am greatly pleased with. It may not be new, 
for [see that many a new-fledged bantling proudly 
sent to you, is pronounced old, Neither do I call it 
an invention, for it is only a modification of the 
shingles, and wooden and tin binding that we have 
all used. I send you by this mail one of the articles; 
and if you judge it to be old or useless, then cast 
aside that article and this article. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Take some strips of soft wood, about 14 by %j in., 
and of sufficient length, and miter them to fit rath- 
ertightly inside the top of the hive, lying flat on 
top of the frames. Then take your old enameled 
cloth and cut off the worst side and end until it isa 
little smaller than the hive all round—say 4 inch. 
Place the sticks in a hive in proper position; lay the 
cloth upon them, black side up, and tack it to the side- 
pieces only. It is then exactly right to fit when turn- 
ed over with the black side down. Use very small 
tacks. Place two movable gauge-pieces in your 
miter-box as a measure in cutting the pieces, when 
you tind the proper length. This device is most con- 
venient with weak swarms, and in cold weather, 





when there are few bees in the way, and is then es- | 


pecially useful, as it can be made about air-tight 
with very little care, and effects a great saving of 
warmth. When notin use it is easy to roll up and 
store in small compass. After a trial of more than 
a year I write this. JOEL A. BARBER. 

Lancaster, Wis., May, 1884. 

I will explain to our readers, that friend 
b.’s device is four sticks put together exactly 
like a picture-frame ; that is, they fit togeth- 
er at the corners with a mitered joint. The 
side-pieces are fastened permanently to the 
enamel cloth, while the end-pieces are mov- 
able. I used something similar years ago; 
but as I dislike loose pieces or sticks that 
may get lost, anywhere about a bee-hive, I 
discarded strips along the sides, and used 
only the tin-lined ends. Where one takes 
care to put these down nicely in place, bees 
seldom 1f ever go up along the ends ; and to 
prevent their notching along the sides we 
liave the enamel cloth hemmed, and also 
nade on a eurve, bowing outward, as you 
may have observed. This gives a surplus of 
the sheet right in the middle, just where bees 
are most apt to push through. When the 
sheet is new and first put on, one may be 
inclined to think it might not stay down 
in place, But you can make it do so by tak- 
ing a litle pains. The next time you open 
the hive you will find the sheet has got set- 
Ued, as it were, into such a position, and 
goes back there very readily. Letting bees 
get up under the cover in any hive is a very 
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bad feature indeed. We have what I con- 
sider a very careful apiarist now, but yet I 
heard the *‘ bones crack’ a few days ago 
when he went to put on the cover of a Sim- 
jlicity hive. Three or four of the little yel- 
ow chaps had naturally pushed their heads 
out, and stood on the bevel. There they 
were, their poor little innocent bodies 
quivering in agony, just because of his 
want of care. When I spoke to him he 
raised the cover up and fixed the mat; but 
by this time the colony, which could have 
been handled easily without smoke, had be- 
come pretty furious, and I could not blame 
them. At another hive, I noticed, when I 
set a frame back, it touched bottom and 
mashed bees. When I told him, with some 
emphasis, that I would not have-that kind 
of work anyhow, he asked what I would do. 
I told him I would pull out that frame and 
measure it. If it was over 94 inches, to have 
it fixed before going any further. But if it 
transpired, however, that the hive was at 
fault, either have the hive fixed by raising 
the rabbet, or make kindling-wood of it. 
And now, my dear friends, I am sure I am 
right in saying that we have no business 
killing and crushing bees. If a don’t get 
quite so much money by going slow and care- 
ful, where their lives are in danger, you will 
have more ‘‘clear conscience,’’ which is im- 
measurably of more value than money or 
any thing else that money can buy. In view 
of this, I think it will be an excellent idea to 
adopt friend B.’s device whenever your en- 


‘amel sheets get old and ragged around the 


edges, or have your new ones made so, if you 
like. I do like to see a hive that can be shut 
up ye: A and so securely that not a bee 
can even look out and make faces at you. 


———$— $e ose eee 
ITALIAN BEES AND RED CLOVER. 


AN OLD SUBJECT RECONSIDERED. 





See May number, pages 299, 300. 

_ HAVE kept Italian bees for 15 years, as many 
» as 40 colonies at a time, in a location where red 
. clover abounds, but I have never yet seen one 
pound of red-clover honey. I have watched 
the red-clover fields when they were a sea of 
bloom, year after year, without finding Italian bees 
working upon it. I have closely watched the second 
crops of bloom upon red clover in all of its various 
stages, and have never seen bees work freely upon 
itat any time. I have seen bees work some upon 
the second crop of red clover, but I have found as 
many black bees, in proportion to their number, 
working upon it as there were Italians. I have 
never been able to find enough red-clover honey in 
a hive to tell what it looks like. Such has been my 
experience when I hoped and expected it to be oth- 
erwise. 

I will not dispute, that Mr. Root’s bees “‘do gather 
honey in large quantities”* from red clover, nor that 
the failure of his bees to do so is the exception, and 
not the rule, as he tells us. But, not only from my 
own experience, but from all that I have seen upon 
the subject, I firmly believe that nine-tenths of the 
candid bee-keepers of the country will agree with 
me, that where Italian bees gather honey in any ap- 
preciable or merchantable quantities, from red clo- 
ver, it is a rare exception and not the rule. Where 
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Italian bees have been found working upon the sec- 
ond crop of red clover, black bees, when in the vi- 
cinity, have also generally been found working upon 
the same. I appeal to brother bee-keepers, to know 
if this is not a fair statement of the case. If so, is 
it “ unjust” or “ unkind” to say that it is deceptive 
to induce people to buy Italian bees, with the expec- 
tation of getting surplus honey from red clover? I 
am not discussing the superiority of the Italian bees 
over the black, or any other kind: I am willing to 
grant their superiority to all other kinds, but I dis- 
pute this one point claimed for them. 

Great interest has been manifested of late in hon- 
ey-producing plants. We have honey from white 
clover, from alsike clover, from willow, from bass- 
wood, from black-locust, from buckwheat, golden- 
rod, corn, ete., all of which I have seen and tasted. 
Then there is the California sage, the Texas horse- 
mint, and the Canada thistle, and other kinds that I 
have not seen. The most of these kinds of honey 
have been upon the market — offered for sale, prop- 
erly designated after the source from which it was 
gathered. Red clover is grown over a greater area 
of country, and in greater quantities, than any one 
of these honey-producing plants, and there is now 
no lack of Italian bees to gather the honey from it. 
But there is no red-clover honey offered for sale; or 
if so, itis but a rare instance. I should like to know 
of friend Muth what proportion of honey he han- 
dies is from red clover. Acres of alsike clover are 
now being sown where red clover and Italian bees 
abound. One of our most intelligent keepers of 
Italian bees has been patiently trying to produce a 
red clover that his bees could get honey from, by se- 
lecting seeds from a short head of clover, and care- 
fully planting them, year after year, virtually ad- 
mitting that his Italians did not usually get honey 
from the common red clover of the country. 

Not long since, a queen-breeder called one of his 
queens the “ red-clover queen,” claiming that her 
progeny got honey from red clover when other Ital- 
ians did not. Was not this an admission, also, that 
it is unusual for Italians to get honey from red clo- 
ver? 

With these statements IT am now prepared to ans- 
wer friend Root’s question. Yes, sir, from consci- 
entious convictions I believe such a statement de- 
ceptive; and I say it without the least “ unkind- 
ness ’’ to any one who may differ with me; and with 
my convictions it~could be * unjust ”’ in me to induce 
any one to get Italian bees with the expectation of 
getting surplus honey from red clover. 

THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Canada, May 10, 1884. 

Our bees work on red clover here in Ohio 
every season,in Juneand July. I have seen 
it throughout different parts of our State ; 
and bee-keepers with whom I have conversed 
often, give it as their opinion that more 
honey is gathered from red clover than white. 
Of course, there are times when the clover- 
fields are almost unnoticed in the fall of the 
year; but of late years such times are not 
very frequent. Perhaps the different ob- 
servations you have made may be owing to 
the different kinds of clover. With us the 
bees are always at work on the pea-vine 
clover. I don’t think I ever saw an excep- 
tion. Of course, you have noticed what has 
been said about it. It is so common a thing 
to see blacks and hybrids working on buck- 
wheat, and storing dark honey while Italians 





are working on red clover, and storing white 
honey, that it has been frequently report- 
ed, and it is mentioned in the A B C book. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that in our 
locality we get enough honey in the fal! to 
have it stored in sections every season, but 
that the bees are seen busy on the clover, 
and the honey is found in the brood-apart- 
ment, affording honey to keep up brood- 
rearing, and often for winter stores. The 
queen which I called the red-clover queen 
had her hive full of solid sealed stores of 
white honey, while almost every other col- 
ony in an apiary of toward 300 had to be fed. 
I called her the red-clover queen because her 
bees seemed to mass more, while the seed 
crop of red clover was in bloom, than any of 
the rest of them. 

Some years ago we used to have visitors 
who would announce themselves something 
like this: ‘* Mr. Root, will you please show 
me Italians working on red clover?” If 
they came at a season when clover-fields 
were in bloom, I have never failed of con- 
vincing them. During the months of June 
and July they almost invariably admitted 
there were more bees to be seen on red clover 
than on white. It is on this account that I 
have recently had our honey - labels read 
‘** clover honey,” instead of ‘ honey from 
white-clover blossoms,’’ as we used to have 
it. The term clover honey covers white clo- 
ver, red clover, and alsike. Some bee-keep- 
ers Claim to be able to distinguish red-clover 
honey from the white; and I have some- 
times thought I could distinguish a little 
difference. The difference is so small, how- 
ever, that I believe it. has been mutually 
agreed it is not worth mentioning. At our 
conventions, sample jars of red-clover honey 
have been exhibited quite frequently. On 
asking how they decided it was red clover, 
the reply has been, ** [It was gathered when 
no white clover was in bloom.” 1 


rr 
POLLEN, AND ITS RELATION TO DYSs- 
ENTERY 











ANOTHER PROOF THAT BEES DO NOT NEED POLLEN 
IN WINTER. 





AST fall I prepared 25 stocks of bees for winter 
in chaff hives, and 20 more in single-wall two- 
story hives—bees in lower story, and chaff 
cushions in upper one. These 45 stocks graded 
all the way from very light to very good, both 

in quantity of bees and stores. All had the same 
combs left in that had been there during the season, 
so without doubt all had more or less pollen. Then 
I put up 7 small queen-rearing nuclei the same as | 
did a year before (see GLEANINGS for June, 1583); 
that is, in a long hive that would take an L. frame 
crosswise, generally using three combs, then a thin 
wooden division-board. One comb would be empty, 
and two well filled with honey; but I took special 
pains to see that they contained no pollen. Over 
this hive I put a rough box, giving about 4 inches 
of space all around said space; filled with chatff, 
with passage-ways for each lot of bees to fly oul, 
then I put up 7 more about the same, only these 
combs were about 11 inches square, and about en- 
tirely empty. I do not think there was 2 lbs. of honey 
for the whole 7 nuclei. 
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It was in December before I got these put in, and 
only a few days before our steady cold weather be- | 
gan, and I think it was cold—27° below zero. I wish | 
I knew just what the bees in each of these 14 stocks 
did weigh; but I do not think one-half of them had 
more than one pound of bees each, and not one of | 
the lot that had more than2 lbs. Of course, each 
one had a queen. During the cold weather I was 
frequently asked, had my bees stood it, and I would 
say that I expected to find quite a lot of them dead. 
I grew somewhat anxious; so one day when it was 
not quite so sharp, I raised the lids of one package, 
then one corner of the quilt. Buzz-z-z-z! Down 
went the quilt; down went the lids; they were yet 
alive. 

About the 20th of January I could discover that the | 
bees inthe regular hives began to needa flight; by the | 
“sth the situation was getting critical. Dysentery 
was developing badly; in some cases the bees were 
leaving their cluster, and dying. I was growing | 
anxious for a warm day, and it came just in the 
nick of time. The 31st of January was clear, bright, | 
and warm, and the bees improved it, for allin the | 


regular hives flew freely from 10 to about 2 o'clock, | 
at which time they had nearly all stopped, but not | 
quite. 


I had several times passed through the apiary, and | « 


up to this time the little stocks in the compartment 
hives had not shown themselves much, only one or 
two flying at all; but being anxious that they should, | 
I opened both lids out flat, and took off the cushions, | 
which were of white cloth—note this—and dropped 
them in the lids, then turned upa corner of each | 
quilt or cloth, and left them so that, in half an hour, | 
I looked out, and my first impression was that they | 
were robbing, for there was such a swarm of bees | 
flying there; but on getting nearer I saw that all 
was right. An hour later and all was quiet. | 
| then went round and looked at every hive | 
in the apiary, and every one of the 45 had the | 
spottings of dysentery, pure and simple, if I know | 
what dysentery is, and I ought to, having lost over | 
100 colonies in former years, Lastly I came to the | 
nucleus stocks, and I got right down close, and | 
looked sharp, and especially on the white cushions, 
and found two spots on one, and only one on the | 
other. Then I could swing my hat and shout, 
“Eureka! eureka! I have found it! I have found it!” 
The true cause of the dread disease, dysentery, is pol- | 
len! The 14 were all dry, healthy, and as lively as one | 
could wish for, and are to-day, May 13th, all building | 
up as fast as can be expected. The 45 inregular hives | 
were not troubled any more with diarrhea after that | 
cleansing flight of January 3lst. All have lived | 
through, but some are quite weak. 

The above facts clearly prove to my mind that 
pollen is the prime cause of diarrhoea, for 45 stocks 
that had pollen all had it, and 14 that had no pollen 
lid no disease,as I fully believe that the three 
Spots found were dropped by bees from some other 
hives as they were flying over. But, hold on; you 
will ask what those seven little stocks lived on that 
had no stores. Why, I just raised the lids and put 
tbout halfa pound of pure extracted honey, candied 
ivrd, right on the frames over the bees about twice 
i month, and that is all. A. A. FRADENBURG. 


Port Washington, O., May 13, 1884, 
_ Many thanks, friend F., for your very care- 
ll experiment in this matter. I am also 
glad to know that candied honey laid on top 
of the frames is a safe way of feeding for 








winter. If bees fedinthis way comethrough 
healthy, and without any trace of dysentery, 
simply by giving them combs to winter on, 
entirely free from pollen, it is certainly quite 
an important matter. We have had many 
reports before, demonstrating that bees 
would winter entirely without pollen, but 
you haveshown usthat nuclei without sealed 
stores camethrough in better condition than 
even full stocks prepared in the usual way 


| with natural stores. If this can be done 


every time. it would be quite an important 
matter, because it enables us to winter over 
valuable queens without being obliged to 


| take a full colony for each. Had yon given 
/one of these nuclei, or several others sim- 


ilarly prepared, combs well filled with pollen 
as well as honey, the experiment would have 


| been still more conclusive. 


et ~<a een 


A MODEL BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 











| PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN OHLO BEE- 


KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE association met at the residence of 8. H. 
Bolton, in Haneock Co., O., according to ad- 
journment, on Friday, May 9, 1884. The day 
was all that the most sanguine could wish 
for; the attendance good, and a very en- 

thusiastic and interesting meeting was the result. 

The president, Jacob Guisinger, called the meet- 
ing to order shortly after 9 o'clock A. M.; and as 
the meeting was for practical work in the apiary, 
the committee on programme announced the follow- 
ing as the order of business: 

Transferring of bees; the first hive to be trans- 
ferred by Frank Eaton, of Bluffton; the second by 
the president; and the third by any one wishing to 
try his hand at the business. 

The forming of nuclei. 

The introduction of queens. 

Those present then adjourned to the apiary (which, 
by the way, isavery nice one, containing 52 colonies, 
situated ona green lawn facing to the southward) 
for work, or most of us to see how work could be 
done. Mr. Eaton being absent, the first work fell 
on Mr. Guisinger, who, with the necessary imple- 
ments for such work, attacked an old-fashioned box 
hive of huge dimensions, and in an ineredibly short 
time had the bees and such of the comb as was fit, 
encased in two hives of the latest improvement. 
The little bees were somewhat confused at first, but 
soon went to work fixing up_for house-keeping in 


| their new home, which they will undoubtedly enjoy 
| better than they did their old one. 


Mr. Eaton having arrived, he went to work to try 
his hand on (with the exception of a top and bottom, 
and a few sticks placed crosswise) “ nature’s own 
hive,” an old linn gum, and in a very masterly way 
accomplished the work assigned him. This com- 
pleted, the association adjourned for dinner. 

Just at this time quite a cluster of bees was no- 
ticed on the body of a large cherry-tree, which at- 
tracted the attention of all present. On examina- 
tion it was found to consist of worker-bees heavily 
laden, and others still alighting, and seeming as con- 
tented as if in their hive; the topic of discussion 
now was, “ What attracted the bees to this place?” 

After partaking of a bounteous dinner, prepared 
for the occasion by the “ better halves” of sirs Bolton 
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and Guisinger, and the lady friends present, all took 
a view of Mr. Guisinger’s apiary, which is but a 
short distance from Mr. Boulton’s. This apiary con- 
tains some thirty or forty colonies, and shows by its 
condition that its owner has not been asleep. 

All then returned to Mr. Boulton’s, and the third 
hive was transferred in about 15 minutes. The re- 
mainder of the programme was carried out by dif- 
ferent parties. F. M. BLAKEMAN, Sec. 

Ottawa, O., May, 1884. 

$l) — 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU WANT HON- 
EY RATHER THAN BEES. 


PROF. COOK GIVES US SOME IDEAS IN REGARD TO 
RESTRAINING LNCREASE. 





HAVE just been reading in the Rural that Prof. 

’ Cook recommends putting new swarms into 

: t other hives, to prevent increase. Now, if not 
asking too much, please inform me how he 
does it without having the old colony destroy 

the new. E. E. BABCOCK. 

Elroy, Juneau Co., Wis., May 12, 1884. 

Prof. Cook replies as follows: ° 

For several years now we have prevented increase 
of colonies when desired, with few exceptions. In 
nearly all experience with bees, rules have quite 
enough exceptions to verify them. Our method, as 
given in the Rural New-Yorker several years ago, is 
as follows: Our first colony that swarms leaves 
hive No. 1, and is hived in a new hive. This, of 
course, gives one increase. Swarm No. 2 is hivedin 
hive No. 1, after the queen-cells in the latter are ALL 
carefully destroyed. The few bees now in this hive 
make it easy and quick work to find and destroy 
every queen-cell, After swarm No. 2 is given to 
this hive, the latter will contain the old brood with 
the few bees left in the hive, and the second swarm 
with its queen. Thus the colony is just as strong as 
before, only, as the bees are in a new hive, and in a 
changed position, they seem satisfied, and will pro- 
ceed to the business of storing, and the swarming 
impulse will be cured, and will very likely not ap- 
pear again if proper room is given. When colony 
No.3 swarms, the swarm is hived in hive No. (2), 
colony 4 in hive 3, ete. 

Sometimes, rarely, this has failed to bring success. 
In such cases I think it is likely the hive was suf- 
fered to become overcrowded; or, from lack of 
shade, possibly overheated. Unless sufficient room 
is given by extracting, or by giving abundant sec- 
tions, swarming will always occur in times of a 
great honey-flow. It is also true, that colonies will 
swarm out of hives which are overheated, so that 
these two points are to be carefully heeded or else 
the above method will not avail. The leaving of a 
queen-cell may also tend to disquiet the bees; but 
on the whole, this plan is one of the best, if we de- 
sire to leave the queens in all the hives, and at the 
same time preclude increase of colonies. 

Lansing, Mich., May 21, 1884. A.J. COOK. 

Thanks, friend C. I believe the above 
answers nicely, unless the bees get the 
swarming enania, such as friends Hasty, 
Doolittle, and others have written about. In 
that case they overstep all the rules laid 
down, and do about as they please, even to 
swarming without the queen—at least, I be- 
lieve some claim they do. So far as reports 
are concerned, I believe the above process, 
as you say, about the best plan we have, es- 
pecially for one who has had but little ex- 
perience in the matter. 


BEE CULTURE IN KANSAS. 





Another Plea for Hybrids. 





FROM ONE TO 183 BY NATURAL SWARMING. 





E submit our report for last season. We 
closed the season with 46 colonies (14 colo. 
nies spring count), and 2500 Ibs. of honey, 
mostly extracted. Last fall we sold eleven 
colonies, leaving us 35, all of which winter. 

ed in good condition. Two colonies were queeniless: 

12 were wintered in the cellar, and the rest on their 

summer stands, and all protected with chaff above. 

and hay packed around the hives. Those wintered 
in the cellar came through about twenty per cent 
the best, although our cellar is a very cold one. 

The mercery stood between 30 and 46° the most of 

the time, and at one time as low as 28. 

From our experience and observation last year, 
W. Z. Hutchinson said in GLEANINGS, some time 
early last autumn, just about what we were going 
tosay. Thatis, we do not want any more metal- 
cornered frames in ours; that hybrids are the best 
workers in the sections, and that natural swarms 
have the “get up and get’ to fetch in the honey, 
and are not half the trouble of any other means of 
increase that we have ever tried. Last season we 
started out to work for increase in the main, but we 
didn’t intend to refuse any surplus honey. We did 
not expect to get nearly as muchin the outset as we 
did. We made a few nuclei in May, about the same 
time the bees swarmed. We did not take brood to 
build up the nuclei. We kept them booming by 
feeding till the first of June; and from that time on 
until about the first of August, they made enough 
to live on. Then came heart’s-ease, which lasted 
about 4 weeks, and from which we obtained our 
surplus. 

Another thing we wish to say in favor of hybrids 
over the pure Italians. With the former, in future, 
we shall not feel so nervous when the sections are 
ready to cap, fearing they will come out, as we shall 
when the Italians are in the sections. With us they 
swarm too much; for instance, one pure Italian 
queen came out with four swarms during the sea- 
son, as follows: May 24, June 28, July 12, Aug. 26. 
This quecn and her swarms increased to 13 strong 
colonies, and they would have probably increased 
to 20, but we stopped several swarms by taking 
their queen-cells, extracting all their honey, and 
scattering their brood in the upper and lower sto- 
ries. Wecouldn’t keep this strain of bees in the 
sections until they were finished, at all. The old 
queen of this lot left the sections mostly full of 
brood on different times—the only instance we ev- 
er found brood in the sections. We had, during the 
season, 20 natural swarms. We gave a frame of 
brood to some of the first swarms, but not all; lost 
more by absconding. The first swarm came out the 
24th of May; the last swarm, the 10th of September; 
highest yield of extracted honey from one colony, 
208 Ibs. (1 hybrid May swarm), 72 lbs. in 1-Ib. sections. 
Best yield was made by a second swarm, which 
came out the 2d of June, so you see an after-swarm 
in May or June in this locality is not to be grinned 
at, if they have a good queen. Bro. Root, don't you 
think we had good luck? If there was any luck, | 
know we had to work mighty hard for it, and put 
ting out feeders after almost every one had gone to 











bed, and taking them up at daylight, sponging off the 
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alighting-boards to prevent robbing, keeping things 
right up, and neglecting nothing that should be 
done. Hard work, real backache work at times, and 
your two A BC scholars of two years ago have not 
learned it all by along way, but we have learned 
one thing; as somebody said, it takes eternal vigil- 
ance to succed in bee-keeping in Kansas. You have 
got to be on hand with your eyes and ears open, 
and your sleeves rolled high up. 

Now, Bro. Root, I have said we; but to be frank 
about it, I am like the fellow who killed the bear. 
My wife did most of the work in the apiary herself, 
last season. 

The imported queen and 9 oz. of bees we received 
from you the 30th of last June built up on two 
frames of brood, and gave a surplus of 5 lbs. of 
extracted honey from the upper story. We think 
lots of her. They brought in the first pollen of all 
our bees. Her hive is full of brood. Drones are 
hatching, and the indications are she will swarm the 
first of all. The spring is cold and backward; the 
first pollen came in the 2Ist of March, 8 days later 
than last spring. We sold our extracted honey at 
16 to 20 cts. per Ib.; comb honey from 20 to 25 cts. 
per lb. Allis sold except some we are keeping for 
feeding. We are going to feed frames of honey in- 
stead of syrup this year. M. F. TATMAN. 

Rossville, Kansas, April 21, 1884. 

Yes, friend T., I do think you had good | 
luck ; and what I admire about your article 
is, that you tell just how your luck came 
about, and it will be a recipe whereby your 
neighbors and everybody else may get it. 
is true, one has to work and scratch for good 
luck, but that is the nicest part of it. ‘‘ In 
= sweat of thy face shalt thie eat bread,” | 
ete, 

rr i 


BEE-FEEDERS, DOCTORS, BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ HATS, AND—. 


STILL ANOTHER IDEA IN REGARD TO BEE-FEEDERS. 





Y most satisfactory feeder is a vessel with a 
float; but as I am not fully satisfied with 
any feeder noticed in GLEANINGS, A BC, 
or elsewhere, I have constructed —in my 
mind —the “‘ Ideal" feeder —a tin can, long 

but shallow, with an outlet for the honey or syrup, 

-o large as not to be easily clogged by motes (say 's 

inch), but the outflow regulated by a pinhole for air 

in the top (atmospherie pressure). 

WHAT KIND OF A HAT SHOULD A BEE-KEEPER USE? 
Some time ago I concluded my bees were degen- 

crating in amiable traits, so many of them tried to 

sting me as T sauntered about the hives. Now they 

are all right again. What is the explanation? A 

change of hats. Every bee that flew against my 

struw hat got raving mad, and went for me with per- 
sistent fury. As soon as I suspected the cause, and 
substituted an old soft wool hat for my straw one, 
they would bump and bump against it without los- 
ing their temper. 

MRS, COTTON’'S $4.00 OUTFIT. 

I fully expected to be in Blasted Hopes; but my 
few colonies are doing well. The first money I ever 
spent in bees was $4.00 sent to that Maine woman. 
That money was “ blasted hopes,” although I have 
not tried her system. I could not employ an archi- 
tect to construct one, and so lost my money. 

A BEGINNER, | 





Friend B., as a rule I am opposed to theo- 
ry without practice: but this time I believe 


you have constructed a pretty good thing in 


your mind. Tam going to claim priority of 
invention, though, after all. Just figten. 
Years ago, when I had feeding on the brain, 
to use a little slang, I purchased a tight al- 
cohol-barrel and dissolved a barrel of coffee 
sugar in water and poured into it. I arrang- 
ed a shallow tin vessel, perforated on the 
bottom, and attached to the stem of a mo- 
lasses-gate, so I could serew it into the bung- 
hole of a barrel. While the syrup stood by 
the side of a bee-hive, this shallow feeder 
lay just between the upper and lower stories 
of a strong colony. The idea was, they 
could help themselves. In course of time, 
however, the syrup did not get out fast 
enough; and to facilitate matters I bored a 
gimlet-hole in the upper side of the barrel. 
Of course, the air went in, and with such 
force that it made a shrill whistling noise. 
By plugging this hole I could give the bees 
feed just when I wanted to, and just as fast 
as I wanted to. In ease it came too fast I 
had an empty hive underneath, waxed so as 
to hold syrup, and in ita float. With this 
arrangement I made the bees build combs, 
and fill them, and seal them over, and these 
combs were then given to colonies needing 
stores. The arrangement worked beauti- 


‘fully; but as I did not commence it until 


frost came, a good deal of syrup was con- 


¢ Sumed in keeping the whole establishment 
'up to blood heat, or pretty near that, so as 


to keep comb-building going on. Quite ear- 
ly, during a frosty morning, the vapor would 
ascend from this hive, as we often see it rise 
from a manure-heap. Now, although I dis- 
covered that letting air in, in the way I have 


told you, regulated the flow of honey, it nev- 


er occurred to me before that we could take 
advantage of this. If you let hi through 
asmall orifice it soon becomes clogged or 
gummed up, but I believe air would pass 
through the smallest pinhole. and never 
clog. Who will work out the idea? 


I believe the kind of hat makes a differ- 
ence, but it seems to me you have got it the 
wrong way about. A few mornings ago 
bees flew at my soft drab felt hat, and stung 
it so full of stings that I meditated pulling 
them out to sell to the doctors. By the way, 
did I ever tell you the doctors are buying up 
bee-stings ? Friend House sold 1000 stings 
for $5.00 a few days ago, to be manufactur- 
ed into medicine. I did not taste the medi- 
cine, but I have no doubt it was good. If 
doctors are ever in need of something that 
will ** take hold,” I should think ‘‘ extract of 
bee-stings’’ would just do the business. 
Whether they use it for curing rheumatism 
or not, I can not say. I throw out the sug- 
gestion as a new department to our industry. 
It occurs to me just: now, that friend House 
said I shouldn't tell of it; but you see it is 
too late, as I have got it all written down. 
Now, then, about the hats. What kind of 
hats are least obnoxious to bees, especially 
when they are spoiling for some cause for 
getting up a fight ? 

I do not know but I might have said some- 
thing about your concluding item, friend B.; 
but you see you have moved me to talk al- 
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ready more than my share, so I think I will 
stop right here and not make any comments 
in regard to your $4.00 investment. 


P. S.—It just now occurs to me, when you 
settle down on the most appropriate hat for 
a bee-keeper to wear, we ought to have them 
for sale in the counter store, and I was 
thinking of putting them on the five-cent 
counter; but the prospect for honey is so 
good now Ido not know but we might af- 
ford to goa little higher, if we could suc- 
ceed in getting a hat that would never irri- 
tate the bees. 


——-_ 


PRODUCING AND SELLING HONEY. 








FRIEND WILTSE CONSIDERS THE MATTER A LITTLE. 
OW much does a pound of honey cost?” is 
the heading of Mr. Doolittle’s article in 
the May No. of GLEANINGS. “Selling 
honey,” is Mr. Hutchinson's. These two 
articles look wellin print, and they help 
to fill the pages of GLEANINGS—two strong argu- 
ments with the editor of a journal, when items are 
searce. With commendable zeal for the welfare of 
the fraternity, each has endeavored to impress his 
views upon the readers of GLEANINGS, and, so far 
as the writer is concerned, he is ready to admit the 
truthfulness of what they say, so far as it relates to 
themselves. The conditions under which these two 
men do business, and the circumstances that sur- 
round them, differ very materially from those that 
surround the masses of bee-keepers, and render 
that which is untruthful to many others, true to 
them. Mr. Doolittle has to pay cartage, and he has 
to pay rent for ground in which to establish his 
apiary. Most apiarists have vacant grounds near 
their houses, which they ornament by dotting their 
surface with hives of bees, and they generally keep 
teams to use inthe pursuit of other lines of business, 
which they press into service when the interests of 
the apiary demand it. These teams would have to 
be fed and eared forif notin use, and are, there- 
fore, of but little more expense to their owners than 
they would be if not used. Under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, no one can manage 100 colonies of bees 
successfully; and nine-tenths of those who can 
manage 100 colonies successfully when the condi- 
tions are favorable, would fail to attain a position 
paying a salary of $1000 a year, for lack of the nec- 
essary qualifications. Owners of farms, in sections 
of country where the main honey-flow is in August 
and September, can employ their farm-hands in 
their apiaries during these months with little detri- 
ment to their farm interests; for their small grain 
is then harvested, and there is little todo. In June, 
when the flow of basswood honey is good, and the 
pressure of work great, some inconvenience arising 
from the labors of the apiary is felt. Ordinarily 
the occupation of apiarist approaches that of 
sinecure the closest of any known to the farmer. 





SELLING HONEY. 
But little charity enters into the business trans- 
actions of men. If the necessities of a man are 


such that he must sell a given article of any kind, 
advantage is taken of that necessity, and he is com- 
pelled to make it for the interest of the purchaser 
to handle the article, or no transaction will follow. 
If the salesman is inexperienced, it isat once known 





to the person desiring to purchase, and still less is 
offered for the commodity. Under such circum- 
stances a sale at reduced rates is generally made, 
and the party selling becomes dissatisfied with his 
business, and, naturally enough, he has allowed 
himself to be out-generaled,'and his profits have 
passed into the hands of another. An experienced 
man of business should see at a glance the tendency 
that affairs are taking, and, being the boss of the 
situation, seek a place where business can be trans- 
acted to his own interest. Opportunities of this 
kind occur in every community, and the tact by 
which salesmen get the confidence of strangers is 
readily acquired. Probably the honey that Doolittle 
parted with at6 cts. per lb. would have brought 10 
or 12 cts. elsewhere. Probably the honey that Hutch- 
inson put in his half-pint pails would have sold 
elsewhere as readily from a half-barrel. 
OUR OWN EXPERIENCE. 

From early childhood tothe present time, we have 
been familiar with bees. Never have we known a 
time when honey could not be sold at remunera- 
tive prices. We have secured yields, varying from 
nothing to 122 lbs. per hive, and these variations 
are not due to any superior skill at one time, or lack 
of it at another, but principally to the favorable or 
unfavorable conditions under which the bees had 
to labor. We have noticed but little difference be- 
tween the amount of honey stored in 1-lb. frames and 
the amount stored in boxes holding from 4 to 8 lbs., 
when the conditions were the same, and the hon- 
ey sells as readily from the boxes, if they are allowed 
to return them after the honey is used. We realize 
20 ets. per lb. for our comb honey, less a commission 
of 10 per cent. Our last year’s crop was about 1600 
lbs. comb honey, and 8000 Ibs. extracted. The latter 
we put in half-barrels, 10-gallon kegs, and quart jars. 
The last retails at 60 to 65c. each. The honey in kegs 
we sell at from 12% to 15 cts. per lb., furnishing the 
keg free, and sometimes paying freight, sometimes 
not. What we do not find sale for, which is the main 
part, we ship to various townsin Kansas and Ne- 
braska, to be sold on commission, allowing 15 per 
cent. It retails at 12% to 20 cts. per lb., varying in 
price as the distance from home varies, and as the 
freight varies. On the whole, after the freight and 
loss and commission are paid, we realize about 12"; 
cts. per lb. JEROME WILTSE. 

Falls City, Neb., May, 1884. 

Friend W., we are glad to see you again. 
It sounds just like you, to intimate that ar- 
ticles for our pages are scarce, and that 
friends D. and H. have not given the sub- 
jects on which they write quite as much 
study as they might have done. Well, per- 
haps you are right a little, any way. I do 
not think friend D. pays any ss on. his 

lace, and I am inclined to think he has a 

eam of his own; but for all that, the place 
and the team ought to pay something for the 
money invested, as they would if they were 
hired: Yourthought, that farmers often take 
care of bees and the honey-crop when. they 
would not do much otherwise is a g one, 
and I believe it refers to people in other 
kinds of business as well. A great many 
farmers and their wives and daughters spend 
quite a little time playing croquet, so as to 

et outdoor exercise; and many who keep 
bees that is, on a small scale—occupy just 
about as much time with them as the others 
do with their games. 
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FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








CHOOSING A LOCATION BEFORE SWARMING, ETC. 

N regard to bees hunting a tree for a home before 
4} they swarm, I say some of them do, as for in- 
' stance, 1 had a swarm come out the first of 

June, and they never alighted, but started to 

the tree. I threw water, and that did not stop 
them; on they went, and I chased them to a neigh- 
bor’s woods, and they went over their tree some ten 
rods, and turned down toward the ground, and went 
back to their tree, and went in. Again, I had two 
swarms come out together, and they went off south- 
west, and I followed them to a tree in sight of my 
house. There they divided; a part of one swarm 
went back to their old hive, and the rest went in the 
tree. Again, I found a lot of bees clearing outa tree, 
about 15 feet high from the ground, and shortly I 
heard a swarm come out and start for the tree. I 
stopped them with water, and hived them, and the 
next day they tried swarming again, and I stopped 
them and hived them again, and then there came a 
rain and kept them for two days, and then they 
stayed. But there was no swarm that went in that 
tree. 

I should like to tell the folks how to find a bee-tree 
in the woods. When you linea swarm, and think 
you are close to them, or get a cross line of them, 
then look at the sun; take your line toward your 
tree; and every tree you look at, place the sun in 
the top, or behind the tree; and if there is a swarm 
in that tree, you can see them twenty rods off, in a 
clear day. Between ten and two o'clock in the day 
isthe best time tohuntthem. C. L. HANSEMAN. 

Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Feb. 11, 1884. 

Friend H., you have given us evidence a 
little more conclusive in one part of it than 
we have ever had before, if I remember 
correctly. You saw the bees fixing the tree 
preparatory to going into it. They tried 
{wo or three times to go to the tree, but you 
prevented them, and afterward you found 
out that the tree was not occupied. Thanks 
for suggestions in regard to bee-hunting. 

TOP OR SIDE STORING. 

There seems to be a controversy as to which is the 
better way to have bees store honey—at the top or 
Quite a number of years ago I settled that 
point to my satisfaction. I got a theory or notion 
in my head, that if, instead of extracting from the 
upper story (as is the practice here), I would make 
the main hive larger, containing 18 frames with 
foundation, instead of 9, the usual number. I puta 
division-board in the center, putin a new swarm, 
ind when the brood-nest was full I removed the 
division-board. I thought the bees would, of course, 
commence making honey sooner at the side in their 
own hive than in an upper story; but totest it I put 
on an upper story also; but to my surprise they 
fliled the upper story before they put an ounce at 
the side. They say that one swallow does not make 
it summer; but I have tried the same thing time 
ufler time, with the same result, which proves to me 
that over the brood-nest is the place the bees prefer 
'o put their surplus honey, and consequently the 
best place, Joru HILTON. 


side, 


Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., Cal., April 7, 1884. 
Friend H., although I pretty nearly agree 





with you, Ido not think your experiment 
quite a fair one. If you give an upper story 
at the same time you give them room right 
beside the combs, of course they will go 
above, for the heated air from the cluster 
rises, and they naturally go up with it. Had 
fou not permitted any room above at all, 
hey would have been obliged to work each 
side. If you put a case over the brood-nest 
containing only a single tier of boxes, if the 
erg is strong enough to fill it completely 
with bees they will readily go over into boxes 
placed beside the brood-combs; and by this 
means we should get more boxes arranged so 
as to be all nearer to the center of the brood- 
nest than if we had the same number of 
boxes all above the brood. and this is the 
plan upon which friend Dvolittle works. 
Our friend who writes below strikes upon 
the point you make. 

If I take a three-story hive in the best part of the 
honey-flow, and raise it up, putting one under, will 
the queen lay eggs in the lower part, or will she go 
down into the lower story at all? 

I would not give one dollar per hive to insure 
them to winter without loss. I bought me a pair of 
scales, and weighed all of my bees; and if I had not 
done so I should have had dead bees before this 
time, as some hives weighed 96, and one 41 Ibs.; 
weight of hive, 383 Ibs. I gave two full combs of 
honey to this one, and they feel as heavy as they 
did when I housed them. Now, when I set them out 
in the spring I will weigh them out, then I can tell 
you how much they wintered on. N. C. BANK. 

Greenwood, Cass Co., Neb., Feb. 22, 1884. 

Friend B., if you should raise up the three- 
story hive, and put a lower story under it, 
unless the colonies were very populous, very 


likely the lower story would not be used at 


all, for bees, as a rule, go up rather than 
down, as I said above. In fact, where too 
much room is given by piling up two or three 
stories high, the bees will often crowd into 
the upper one, leaving the lower combs en- 
tirely deserted. Your idea of using a_ pair 
of scales to equalize the weight of your hives 
is a good one. 


BEES KILLING EACH OTHER. 

I had something happen to one of my hives last 
summer which I can not find inthe A B C, and I 
wish you would help me out if you can. It is this: 
The bees were slaying one another at a terrible rate. 
At first I supposed it was robbers; but it was not, 
for I closed the entrance, and then they crammed 
the opening so full that they could not come out. 
There were no bees trying to get in; they were all 
trying to get out of the hive, andthey would not try 
to fly, but crawl a little way from the hive and die. 
I smoked them, but it was no use; for assoon asthe 
smoke was gone it was all the same. 

SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I see in GLEANINGS, on page 20, 1884, that A. A. 
Fradenburg can not sell his extracted honey. It is 
the same here. There is one man here who 
has spoiled the trade for honey. I have some put 
away that I shall send you, to let you see what he 
sells for honey. I sold all I have had so far for 25 cts. 
per pound, and I will not sell for less. 

Sandusky, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1884. F. SCHNECKE. 

Friend S., itis a little difficult to explain 
what you mention, without being able to see 
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the bees themselves. The way they craw] 
out of the hive, looks as if they had been 
smothered. I presume you are sure that is 
not the trouble. Is it not possible some 
truant swarm foreed their way in there, and 
that in stinging them to death they clogged 
the entrance and thus induced suffocation ? 
I have known such things to happen.—I 
should infer that honey sold pretty well in 
your locality, if you get 25 cts. per lb. for all 
you can furnish. It is a fact, that one inju- 
dicious bee-keeper may do much to prejudice 
people. 
USING OLD COMBS FOR NEW SWARMS. 

I had very bad luck a year ago last winter; I lost 55 
swarms; last winter I lost 35 swarms; have 10 left; 
they had the cholera. Will it do to give young 
swarms those combs? About one-half of them are 
half fullof honey, capped over. T have about 400 
combs. Could I not sell them? Two-thirds of them 
are clean nice brood combs. IT have more than I can 
use. Iam going to build up again. TI shall not give 
up yet. You remember you were at my place once. 
I often think of you. Now, as soon as I can geta 
dollar to spare, Iam going to send for GLEANINGS. 
IT losta good many swarms this spring by spring 
dwindling. Bees did well last summer here. One 
man, Mr. Roop, at Carson City, Mich., sold 15,000 Ibs. 
He had 200 swarms. L. REED. 

Orono, Osceola Co., Mich., May 13, 1884. 

By all means, use your old combs, friend 
R.; and even if the bees did die from them, 
it will not often make a bit of difference. 
Several experiments have been tried, and 
though bees died on aset of combs one winter, 
they wintered all right the next, even though 
they had the same stores. I would, however, 
endeavor to get the old honey all used up in 
brood-rearing if I could. When I visited 
you in your pretty home in the woods I 
thought you were one of the successful bee- 
men. We are very glad indeed to get so 
rood a report from our old friend Roop. 

liram, why don’t you tell us about it when 
you are prospering ? 


HOW TO PREVENT INCREASE. 

This question is asked in March GLEANINGS by A. 
Landley, page 168. TI can givemy plan, which proba- 
bly would have to be varied in his locality. The 
principal part of our swarming isin July and Aug- 
ust; surplus honey is stored in August and Septem- 
ber. I give all the room and ventilation T can, 
shade as best I can, and all swarms that 
come out before they begin to store surplus hon- 
ey, I hive on the old stand, moving the old 
colony to a newstand. This plan prevents after- 
swarms, inasmuch as the worker-bees go to the 
swarm. After surplus begins to come in, I hive the 
same way, except I just lift the old colony back 2 
or 3 feet, and hive the swarm on foundation or 
starters. In about twodays after hiving I lift out 
all the combs from the old colony, shaking the bees 
in front of the swarm; put on the sections, and they 
will be filled quicker thanif the swarm had not 
issued. Now you haveaset of combs to use; if you 
have any weak colonies you can strengthen them, 
or fill up your nucleus hives. If you have none of 
that to do, set the hive, comb, and all, on another 
colony, and extract from them. 

One drawback in selling bees is, we don’t want to 
sell at home on our own range; and to advertise, it 
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will take about as long to get a trade started as it 
does to create a home market for honey, for the 
reason that those who want to buy will almost in- 
variably gotothe old veterans. I tried it once in 
selling dollar queens. I sold5 from advertising, and 
60 or 70 to my personal acquaintances. 
R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, Fayette Co., Ill, March 20, 1884. 


FRIEND L. DO WITH SWARMS 
SWARM AGAIN? 

Please tell in GLEANINGS what I must do with my 
bees. Two swarms caught this year, one onthe 19th 
of March, and the other on the 29th, are sending out 
swarms. I have at present 22 colonies, and do not 
wish to increase. The queens of the two hives had 
their wings clipped, and the bees had to come back. 
I gave them another story, and thought that al! 
would be right; but one swarm came out again to- 
day. It clustered on a tree near by, and came back 
after awhile. The other is quiet yet. They have 
plenty of room, and the honey is getting scarce, as 
I notice they are turning out drones. The swarms 
came out at least 8 or 10 days ago. 

I have some bees in small hives (called the Dixie) 
that I bought this winter. I had intended transfer- 
ring them in the Simplicity after they had finished 
swarming; but when that time came the high water 
was on us, and the hives were raised ona scaffold, 
and put rather close together for want of room. 
Since ther “he bees have filled their hives, and | 
can not extract on account of robbers, thatare very 
bad, and I can not put on another story, as I have 
no hives nor frames to fit over those. I take GLEAN- 
INGS, and have derived much good from it. M. L. 

Bayou Heron, La., May 15, 1884. 

Friend L., that is one of the problems, to 
et honey instead of bees; and when the 
ees take a notion, whether or no, itis one 

of the problems that has puzzled our oldest 
veterans. It seems to me that you did not 
extract the honey when the frames were 
full, and this has resulted in giving them 
the swarming fever. However, if they are 
killing drones your swarming is about at an 
end until you have another honey-flow. The 
fact that robbers annoy you, also indicates 
that the honey has, for the time, ceased. 
Now, when it comes in again, just keep the 
honey promptly extracted from the upper 
stories,and I think you will not have very 
much swarming. If youare going to control 
swarming, you must not only have upper 
stories and frames, but plenty of empty 
combs as well. 

FRIEND POND'S REVERSIBLE FRAME. 

I have just read with interest the Hetherington 
plan of reversible frames. It isa matter I am much 
interested in, and I have tried all the methods | have 
heard of. This method, it seems to me, has two big 
difficulties. The frames are fixed; that is, thes 
have too little lateral movement; and then, agait. 
our hive must be altered over, and we can’t use the 
hanging frame and the new frame in same hive. | 
tried the plan of Mr. Howes, of tin corners or en's. 
That is too much trouble to change, when bars are 
covered with propolis. I am, however, using & 
frame that is simple, easy to operate, and ean be 
used in any hive, and in connection with a hanging 
frame. I make itthus rr; one projection hangs on 4 
regular rabbet, the other sits on a strip of folded tin 
set at the right distance from bottom. This idea, | 
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think, you will like on trial, and believe it worth il- 
lustrating. You can use or make no use of it, as 
you choose; but it strikes me as being the simplest 
plan of any yet made known. 

Bees are doing well now, but the season has been 
very backward for them, owing to constant rains in 
March and April. J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., May 20, 1884. 

Well, friend P., yours has the merit of 
novelty, if nothing else. We could easily 
make such a frame with metal corners, an 
| am inclined to think the frame would stand 
pretty steady too. The upper corners at one 
end might need a spacing-strip, unless the 
arms were Ma accurate, and the frames 
very true. In that case I think it would 
work all right, and the frame would be just 
as well one side up as another. The idea 
seems to be a compromise between the sus- 
pended frame and the standing frame. 


ANOTHER REVERSIBLE FRAME. 

Since the reversible frame is receiving so much 
attention, I take the liberty of submitting my plan 
for the same. Into the bottom, at each end, are 
driven small brads or nails on which the frames rest. 
Probably the main objection to this method of revers- 
ing the frames will be the spacer, which is made of 
tin, and tacked to the end-board. By this plan any 
hive ean be changed to a reversible-frame hive in a 
very few minutes by simply cutting off the support- 
ing arms, putting in a spacer, and driving the brads 
into the bottom-board. 

A QUESTION, 

Is it not true, that the brood lie on their backs, 
and hatch out lying in that position? If so, if the 
frame be reversed, have the young bees the power 
to change their positien so as to accommodate 
themselves to the new “ order of things’’? If not, is 
it not a disadvantage to have the frames reversed? 

J. ARTHUR STAGG. 

St. Paul, Indiana, May 19, 1884. 


I do not think it is true, friend S., that the 
brood lie on their backs; but if it is, they 
can lie in other positions, for in transferring 
we turn the comb all sorts of ways, and the 
bees hatch out all right. I am sure this will 
be no disadvantage when reversing the 
frames. Your device is quite ingenious, but 
your frames at the top will be at fixed dis- 
tances, or pretty nearly so, and then the 
bees would wax the frame into the spacer so 
it would be hard of removal. If the frames 
were made to go loosely into the spacer, the 
tops would be tipping about until the hive 
was crowded with bees and honey, and then 
they would be waxed so it would be hard to 
get them out as before. Again, when you 
mut the last frame down, how are you to 

now the bottom stands just about where it 
ought to be on the head of the nail or brad ? 
The idea is ingenious, but I do not believe it 
can be made a success practically. The 
[letherington reversible frame is the simplest, 
in my opinion. 


TARTARIAN CHERRY-TREES FOR HONEY. 


I suppose many of you have noticed that 
bees get honey from early cherries, quite a 
few days before apple-blossom. Where the 
are short of stores this is a great help, and 
have often wished we had a cherry-orchard 
in Our apiary. Well, our friend who writes 





below has advertised black Tartarian cherry- 
trees at so low a figure that one of our nur- 
serymen remonstrated, saying that budded 
trees could not be produced at any such 
price. I wrote to friend Kingsley, and he 
answers as follows: 

HOW TO PROPAGATE TARTARIAN CHERRY-TREES. 

Take your nice budded trees as they stand in the 
row, and bend them down to the ground, turning 
the tops up by placing a light scantling on each 
side; cover the trees well, except the tops, with soil 
and keep the tops trimmed well; each tree will send 
up from 8 to 12 young trees, which will root well if 
cut apart the following year. Trees raised in this 
way are inevery respect as good as budded; and 
after the tree is grown, the sprouts which come up 
around are as good as any. I don't claim that my 
trees are raised as scientifically as this; but ‘tis up- 
on the same principle, and are fully as good. 

I think other trees could be easily propagated the 
same way. I know that the trees I offer are govod; 
I tried them before I offered any for sale, and saw 
them bearing. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Benton, La., March 17, 1884. 

After reading the above I submitted it to 
neighbor H., who is quite a fruit-grower as 
well as farmer, and he says they have raised 
nice bearing trees in the same way; and if 
he were to Eve his choice he would rather 
have such trees than the budded ones. If 
there is an objection to them, we should be 
pleased to have further facts. One thing is 
“sec emit want more cherry-trees for our 

ees. 


Last fall I started with 4 swarms of bees in old 
common box hives, two of them well fed with 
honey, two others full of comb, with very little hon- 
ey. Intothe large hive I put another swarm of bees, 
both together about filling the hive; gave them last 
fall 25 lbs. of granulated sugar made into syrup, at 
the rate of a pint of water to2 lbs. of sugar. Dur- 
ing the severe cold weather we enveloped them in 
blankets, well sheltered from the north wind; in 
March we commenced feeding again with warm 
syrup; fed about 6 Ibs. May 10th I looked them 
over and found the hive full down to the bottom- 
board, with two or three quarts of bees in this 
chamber. It was not only the heaviest of 7 hives, 
but, by actual count, three bees to one over any 
other hive. I look for the first swarm from this col- 
ony; took their other swarm the first of April, with 
from 1 to 5 lbs. of honey each; fed about 6 lbs. each; 
to-day they are full to the bottom-board. Apple- 
blossoms are abundant, as also pears and plums, 
cherries, etc. My bees are increasing rapidly; 8 out 
of 10 colonies of bees in this neighborhood are dead; 
many have lost all—10 to 15. W.C. BAILY. 

Chatham, N. Y., May 22, 1884. 


COMBS 8!4 FEET LONG, ETC. 

There is an old colored man here who has 5 colo- 
ies. He found three bee- trees last summer. I 
helped him cut two of them. There were sheets of 
comb in one of them 8'¢ ft. long, and 3 inches wide 
at top, and about 12 inches at bottom. We got7 L. 
frames full, and one 3-gallon bucket as full as we 
could carry it, and about % bushel of empty comb. 
The other was not so good, as the tree burst open 
and threw the bees and honey all out on the ground, 
but we got a good swarm of bees. J. W. MARTIN, 

Greenwood Depot, Va., Feb 18, 1884, 
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SWEET CLOVER; ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO | night with a neighbor in that vicinity. He saw 


TESTING SEEDS. 

You sent me asample of your sweet-clover seed, 
to test the vitality, and I give you the result below. 
As one can not expect that every seed will sprout, 
we should take several things in consideration in 
testing seeds. The flowers of sweet clover grow in 
spines, and surely the lower flowers grow larger and 
stronger than the upper ones, and therefore produce 
a riper and larger seed. For this we have to make 
an allowance. Another allowance one has tomake 
is that the plants are cut when the half is ripe, so 
one might expect that a little over half of the 
seeds may sprout. The seed you sent gave, from 
100 seeds, 56 plants, and I can say it is tiptop. Be- 
sides this seed, I tested several other samples of the 
same kind, but there were none that came up to 
yours. One lot of seed brought only 25 per cent. 

Last year I bought sweet-clover seed from different 
houses, and sowed them. Some came up, but did not 
grow, and as I saw in another bee-paper that some 
failed on clay soil, I investigated the matter a little 
more, and found that where sweet clover grew was 
a poor soil—gravel, or on piles of ashes. Even the 
strongest and most robust plants I found on ashes, 
and so I believe that where nothing will grow, 
sweet clover will, and it is useless to try to sow seed 
on clay or black loam. CHAS. FAUST. 

Harvard, Ill., March 15, 1884. 

Thank you, friend F., for your kind words; 
but I fear you are giving me more credit 
than I deserve. Our seeds are purchased 
from a_ great many different sources. 
Although we seldom purchase unless we first 
have a sample, we can not always get seed 
uniformly alike. Perhaps we happened to 
have a good lot when you camein. We have 
something like testing-boxes over our steam 
pipes to try all seeds; but as you say, there 
are so many things to be taken into consider- 
ation, I have not yet felt really satisfied with 
our tests. I believe itis a fact, that sweet 
clover grows better on a hard gravelly soil. 


BEES BUILDING COMB WHILE CAGED FOR SHIPMENT. 

My bees are working nicely, considering the cool 
weather, and one of the queens is laying profusely. 
One of the cages had a piece of comb in it half as 
large as my hand. This seems to be a little remark- 
able, as they had no opportunity to carry any thing 
in, out of which to make the comb. My bees are all 
doing well. The queen with '4 pound of bee I got 
of you on the 29th of last September turned out to 
be an excellent investment; her bees all have three 
bands, and she has built up a strong colony. 

Z. M. COCHRAN. 

Grafton, W. Va., April 7, 1884. 

Friend C., we should like to have our cages 
all put in such a way that the bees would 
build comb en route, but we can not always 
do it. In the above case they had nothing 
but the Good candy and no water, if Iam 
correct. 


MORE IN REGARD TO FRIEND ROB- 
BINS’ STRAIN OF BEES. 


Now, friend Root, I wish to say something about 
R. B. Robbins’ strain of bees. I must tell you 





SOMETHING 


that there is a reality about them. The first I heard 
of them was through one of my neighbors who mov- 
ed through that part from Indiana to Mifflin, Ash- 
land Co., O. We are near neighbors, and he told me, 
on the way coming from Indiana, he stopped all 





those beautiful bees, and he said they were very 
quick movers, and active in expelling robber-bees;: 
were good honey-gatherers,and had their wings more 
elevated than the common bees, and were quicker 
in flight, and of great endurance. I was still on the 
lookout to see something in GLEANINGS, and at 
last itcame. Iama stranger to friend Robbins, so 
you see Ido not write for his interest, but I write 
what my neighbor Koch told me. Last fall near 
Mifflin a man cut a bee-tree and found the same 
strain of bees with plenty of honey, but the combs 
were too much broken to save the bees. The reason 
that they keep their purity or particular strain is, 
they are of a greater speed than the common bee, 
and therefore the queens are fertilized by their own 
drones of the same race in general. Iam satisfied 
the way neighbor Koch described the bees; and the 
description in GLEANINGS is plain, that it is the 
same strain that friend Robbins has advertised. 
Ashland, O., May, 1884. A. H. BAuM. 


WHY DO BEES LOSE THEIR POLLEN AT THE EN- 
TRANCE, ETC.? 

I started last spring with five colonies of common 
bees; increased to 11; obtained 6 Italian queens 
from J. T. Wilson, of Kentucky. I lost two in intro- 
ducing, also lost two colonies during winter, They 
were on summer stands, packed with straw. I took 
over 100 lbs. of comb honey; sold at cts. perlb. The 
ABC TI received of you is better than I expected to 
get. It is the book for bee-keepers. I could not get 
along without it. Bees are now carrying in pollen 
from hazel and elm. They have any amount of 
brood, and all are strong, with plenty of honey. 

I notice the bees lose a great deal of pollen at the 
entrance; I did not notice any thing of the kind 
last summer or fall. What is the cause? 

Martin, Tenn. E. W. STAYTON. 

I have noticed the loss of pollen too, 
friend S., and sometimes I have thought it 
was because the entrance was inconvenient. 
Again, there are certain hives of bees ‘that 
seem to have away of putting on bigger 
loads than they ean get into the hives with ; 
and the consequence is, the pollen-balls will 
always be found around their entrances. 


OYSTER-CAN BEE-FEEDER. 

Here we are with another bee-feeder; yes, 
a valuable one that costs nothing—one that I con- 
sider as good as the “bread-pan”’ feeder in every 
respect, except for “‘nesting.’’ We will call it the 
** oyster-can’’ feeder. It is simply an oyster-can 
opened on the side, and the edges trimmed. off. 

HOW TO USE THEM. 

I feed in the upper story by putting a piece of old 
comb in the ean for a float, and another piece at the 
outside for the bees to crawl upon; put in your 
syrup, and cail up the bees. It gives perfect satis- 
faction. H. A. SIMON. 

Lordstown, Trumbull Co., O., Feb. 8, 1884. 

Your idea is hardly new, friend B.; but 
for all that, [know that such feeders answer 
very well. The objection you mention, that 
they don’t nest,is a very important one; 
and again in regard to expense, bread-pan 
feeders are only 4 cts. each by the hundred; 
and can one even fix an oyster-can so as to 
look neat for less than about the above 
amount? The bread-pan feeder also holds 
about wice as much as the oyster-can, 
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SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE HOLY-LAND 
BEES. 

Will the Palestine bees build nearly all worker 
comb after the queen is more than one year old? 

[am not aware that the Holy-Land bees 
are more disposed to build worker combs 
than the Italians or common bees. 

Will they build all worker comb if they have a 
young queen (like the black bees), or will they 
build part drone comb (like the Italians)? How 
much drone comb do they usually build? 

We have not had experience enough to 
say whether they build comb like Italians or 
the blacks or hybrids, but I believe they are 
a little more disposed to commence at the 
top and build downward, as the blacks and 
hybrids do. You know we use fdn. exclu- 
sively. 

Will they work in the surplus arrangements above 
the brood-chamber as readily as blacks and hybrids, 
or are they inclined to stick to the brood-chamber 
like the Italians? 

Will they work above through a small opening as 
readily as the black bees, or must they have ample 
openings to the sections like the Italians? 

Will they work above as readily as the Italians? 

I can not answer, as we do not raise comb 
honey. Perhaps some of the other friends 
can. 

Can drones be raised from an untested Palestine 
queen the first season? 

I think that, as a rule, you will find it dif- 
ficult to get drones the first season from any 
kind of queens. 

Could you furnish Palestine drones by the pound, 
or sheets of Palestine drone brood nearly ready to 
hatch, and at what price? 

Neighbor H. can furnish you drone brood 
of any of the races. I suppose the price will 
be about the same as for worker brood. 

Arethe Palestines invulnerable against the attacks 
of robber-bees, as some have claimed? 

These new races are splendid to defend 
themselves against robbers. 

Are they very cross? Is it next to impossible to 
remove the sections from the hives after they are 
filled, and is smoke of no use in subduing them? 

You will tind some difficulty in moving the 
sections, unless you understand just how to 
handle them. You can drive them with 
smoke, if you work it right. 

Are the Palestine bees as long lived, and will they, 
if given room soas not toswarm, maintain as strong 
swarms as the Italians’ 

I should say they are longer lived, and 
would maintain a heavier force of bees than 
the Italians. 

How are the Cyprians in regard to the above ten 
points, and what is the chief difference between 
them and the Palestines? HARVEY BACKUS. 

Slocum’s Grove, Muskegon Co., Mich. 

; be Cyprians are very much like the Holy- 
sands, 


A WORKER-BEE FROM A DRONE-LAYING QUEEN. 

| reared a queen late last autumn, which became 
«a drone-layer. To-day I got a queen from P. L. 
Viallon for that swarm; when I came to introduce 
her I saw aworker-bee gnawing off the capping, and 
& perfect worker-bee crawled out. I examined the 
other capped cells, but they contain all drones. Now, 





if the drone-laying queen is not the mother of that 

bee, where did they get that egg? Was it stolen 

from another hive? This I have seen with my own 

eyes. I had some years ago something of the same 

experience, but was at that time too much of a be- 

ginner to report it. H. M. MOYER. 
Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., April 21, 1884. 


Friend M., it is not very unusual for a 
queen to produce nothing but drones for a 
time, and then afterward go back to worker- 
brood; and young queens, when first ferti- 
lized, often produce nothing but drones for 
a while, and finally settle down to regular 
worker-eggs. Your case is much like the 
latter, only it was a longer while before the 
queen got to laying regular worker-eggs. It 
would seem that the spermatozoa must have 
been in some way retarded, and did not 
fulfill their office of fertilizing the eggs as 
they were laid. This whole subject is one 
involving much mystery, and we have yet 
much to learn about it. 


HOME-MADE PERFORATED HON EY-BOARDS. 

I have recently had made at the blacksmith shop, 
an instrument to make perforations in sheets of tin, 
to go between upper and lower frames of Simplicity 
hive, which I think will supply a want among a 
great many bee-keepers who, like myself, do not 
care to pay $25.00 per hundred for zine when some- 
thing else will answer the same purpose at half the 
price. This instrument is made from a common 
gouge, bent and ground to 3-16 inch wide by \%4 inch 
from heel to point, thus: . The points are bent 
down at right angles to U.- your sheet of tin, 
and rest on the top-bars 316 of the lower frames, 
thus allowing room over the frames for the bees to 
look after the festive moth, and prevent sticking 
your separator tight with propolis, so that a screw- 
driver is necessary to take it off, and a mallet and 
block to straighten the kinks after it is once 
wrenched from its place. For side storing, the Jones 
separator would be excellent; but to go on top, any 
thing that will lie flat on the frames is a nuisance— 
at least, such is my experience. 

ROBERT VANCE. 

Memphis, Tenn., April 19, 1884. 

Your idea is tiptop, friend V.; but it seems 
to me it would be quite a little task to per- 
forate your tin or zine sheets after you get 
them, will it not? 
ations would not be needed as in the sheet 
metal we have for sale. Plain zine sheets 
will cost you about 10 ets. each, if I am 
correct, and then you will have 15 cts. for 
making the perforations. Perhaps light tin 
will do equally well, but it is not so stiff, 
and is more apt to get rusty. We can fur- 
nish sheets of tin large enough for the pur- 
pose for 7¢ts. The idea of that point turned 
down to support the metal just so far above 
the frames, is quite ingenious. It seems to 
me your gouge will bend the sheets of metal 
out of shape, will it not, unless you have a 
metal support underneath? 

SIMPLICITY, OR ONE-POUND HONEY-BOXES. 

We copy the following from the secretary’s 
report of the Central Michigan Bee-keepers’ 
Association: 

E. N. Wood represented the firm of W. B. Stone & 
Co., of North Lansing, manufacturers of sections, 
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and apiarian supplies. Mr. Wood stated that the 
one-piece sections are the popular section; that 
nearly all cther styles are going out of use fast; 
that the size of box varies much in different local- 
ities, but are coming down fast to the sizes, 4144x44, 
544x544, and 544x544. Mr. Wood stated that two-thirds 
of all the boxes made were 414x414, and that a large 
majority of the 41,x44 were made 1's inches deep, 
and that they were making them that size and 
depth for their own hives, unless otherwise ordered. 


THE SWARMING-OUT MANIA, 


Two swarms of my bees are missing, and the cause 
I can not understand. They were last-year’s swarms. 
The comb was very nice and clean, and last week 
they appeared to be as strong hivesas I had. On 
Saturday I looked at them, and found them all gone. 
I examined them, and found the comb all nice and 
clean, and a good stock of brood in all stages, from 
the egg to nearly hatching, and a good supply of 
honey, nice and clean, and no dead bees to be seen 
at the bottom of the hive, or at the entrance. Every 
comb was in its place, and no robbers to be seen, 
but not a bee left, dead or alive, in the hive, except 
a few just hatched, or hatching. I never had such 
athing happen me before. Aré such freaks com- 
mon? and whatis the cause? Please give me your 
opinion. W. H. SHEDD. 

Watseka, Il, Apr. 22, 1884. 


Friend S8., such cases as this are not very 
common, although they do occasionally hap- 
pen in spring. It seems to be a sort of craze 
that gets into an apiary or neighborhood, 
for at times it will seem to be quite frequent, 
and then again no more will be heard of it 
for years. It isa little unusual to have every 
bee missing, as in your case, and it seems 
hard to imagine what should possess them 
to leave honey, pollen, and brood, and every 
thing that bees are rip oar to ordinarily 
consider most dear. I do not know what to 
advise unless it is to give the combs to other 
colonies, or put some more bees on them, if 
the bees could be had. 

HONEY FROM. CLOVER - LEAVES. 

I have read in GLEANINGS of bees working or 
gathering honey from wheat stubble, but nothing 
about gathering honey from clover-leaves. Last 
fall, after frost had killed nearly every thing, as we 
were walking through the wheat stubble we heard 
the hum of bees all around; we stopped and looked, 
and found bees on the clover-leaves, all over the 
wheat-stubble field. We picked, and examined 
quite a number of clover-leaves, and on some of the 
leaves we found a very few parasites, and saw a 
little dew on those leaves having the parasites, which 
we tasted, and the dew was very sweet and nice; 
but the leaves that had no parasites on, we could 
not see any dew, or taste any sweet. 

Mears, Mich., March 24, 1884. L. W. Davis. 

DOES BEE-KEEPING PAY? 

Now, I do not mean to say I have made money at 
it, but I have secured honey for my own family, 
and enough to sell to pay expenses. Of course, we 
have our bad seasons, like the past, when bees did 
not do much; but, of course, what we did get was 
worth the more. I claim, that the time spent with 
a few colonies of bees on a farm is not wasted. I 
buy my sections, and make hives and frames to hold 





them, at odd times, and during bad and stormy 


weather. I keep from 12 to 20 colonies, as the case 
may be. Of course, I don't have so much work 


with them as a person up north would. I don't 
have to lug them in and out of the cellar, or bank 
them up with snow or sawdust. When a swarm 
comes I hive it and set it in the shade of a tree, and 
that is all the attention it gets from me, except to 
take the surplus honey, if there should be any, as I 
never disturb the brood-chamber, unless I see signs 
of worms. If a swarm should be so unthrifty as not 
to store enough for themselves, why, I never feed 
them. I goonthe principle of the survival of the 
fittest. GEO. W. SARVER. 
Taylor, Williamson Co., Texas, Feb. 17, 1884. 


AN IMPORTANT FACT IN REGARD TO SOUND TEL- 
EPHONES. 

Can a person take an enunciator with say 10 or 12 
feet of wire, and attach it to a telephone wire and 
transmit to either end of telephone? I have no ex- 
tra one to try with, but I have found that one can 
get a message anywhere on the line by taking hold 
of the wire with the teeth, but, of course, can not 
return ananswer. Suppose the wire crossed over 
some place where you were at work, and you want- 
ed something at one end of the line, if you could 
attach an enunciator to the wire, and could send a 
message as well as receive one, how convenient it 
often would be! Mrs. H. 

Los Alamos, Cal., May 6. 

My friend, I have never tried the experi- 
ment just as you state it, although we Rave 
tried something quite similar. Three enun- 
ciators can be put up in the form of a tri- 
angle, with one at each angle; and I pre- 
sume if an angle were made in the wire, the 
enunciator would work all right sending the 
message both ways. Your idea isa new one, 
and it seems to me might be quite important, 
that by holding the wire in your teeth you 
can get the message. There has been much 
difficulty in working telephones in noisy 
rooms; for instance, they are worth nothing 
in amill orfactory. Now, perhaps by taking 
the wire in the teeth, or something expressly 
arranged for the purpose, one could hear the 
message where the noise would drown it oth- 
erwise. 





TO TAKE BEE-GLUE FROM THE HANDS. 


Wet and soap your hands as if you were going to 
wash them in the common way; then pour 4. tea- 
spoonful of aqua ammonia (spirits of hartshorn) in 
the palm of your hand, then rub over the hands, and 
it is gone. . C. KENDIG. 

Naperville, Ill. 

I have long been aware, friend K., that 
ammonia would dissolve bee-glue. So, in 
fact, will any alkali. But ammonia does it 
quickest, because it is such an active agent; 
and if used a great deal it is apt to make the 
hands sore unless you are careful to have 
plenty of water with it. We have large bot- 
tles of it on our ten-cent counter, and our 
hands here in the factory are in the habit of 
using it considerably where they have any 
work in hand that. requires something that 
will make the soap ‘‘ take hold.” Benzine, 
also, will remove propolis ; but it has an un- 

leasant smell, and does not leave the hand 

eeling as nicely as when a little ammonia 1s 
used with soap and water. 
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HONEY FROM PEACH-TREE LEAVES. 

[sec on page 310 of GLEANINGS, where Mr. Arch. 
4, Moore’s bees have been working on peach-leaves. 
such has been the case with my bees; but the 
jenves have been covered with aphides, and the bees 
worked on the leaves mostly in the morning. The 
leaves are all curled up now from the aphides’ work. 
My bees are gathering honey very rapidly from 
rautun. Some are extracting—those that are situ- 
uted right in the midst of ratan. The honey is beau- 
tiful. 

POLLEN ON BEES COMING OUT OF THE HIVE. 


talk about it, I should not be surprised to 


hear there are many throughout both of our 


| hang it in the hive. 


| notice my bees entering with just a little pollen | 


on their legs, and others coming out with about the 
same amount on theirs. I concluded, that in their 
haste to gather honey they won't take time to de- 
posit the pollen in the cell, but go again after more 
honey. But, why gather the pollen at all? 

THE QUEEN THAT WON'T LAY WITH A NEW SWARM. 


States perhaps considerably earlier than 

those just mentioned. Apple-bloom was with 

us about two weeks later than usual; but I 

think bees never gathered more honey from 

it during my experience. 
THE BOSS BEE- FEEDER. 

Friend Ed Bailey, of Rodgers, Texas, an A BC bee- 
man, has taught me, a veteran, how to feed bees. 
Just take an empty comb, and fill it with syrup, and 
But to fill it, that’s the question, 
and it is where the discovery comes in. Insert a 
quill, or other tube, in a vessel, and allow the syrup 
to spout through it into the cells. It fills them ef- 


| fectually on both sides by inverting the comb. 
| Have a vessel underneath to catch the waste syrup. 


I had a nice swarm of Italians come off on the 4th. | 


| hived them all right in a nice new stand, with 
starters and one frame of partly sealed and partly 
unsealed brood. In two days they again swarmed; 
and on looking in the hive I found queen-cells 
started on this frame of brood, and nothing done to 
the starters. I removed all queen-cells and returned 
them; to-day I looked again, and found queen-cells 


again, but the starters were run nearly down to the | 


bottom, and no eggs in the hive at all. The queen I 


Now, why is this not the best and cheapest bee-feed- 
er in existence, where one has the combs? 
GOING TO FLORIDA. 
Iam selling out and going to Florida. I spent the 


| winter there; like the climate; but it is not half 


know to be prolific and young. This is her second | 


year. The combs are full of honey as far as built 
out. I shall gothis afternoon and add another story, 
raising half the frames, inserting empty ones in 
their stead. Would that be your advice? Do you 
think the bees filled the cells as fast as built, thus 
giving the queen no room to deposit eggs, or what 


' Titusville, but forget his name. 


such a country for bees as Texas, and there they 
have no land, grass, or live stock like ours in Texas; 
but, the climate is worth a thousand dollars an acre, 
and the country is on a boom. I have sold most of 
my bees in Simplicity hives, good fix, for $8.00 a col- 
ony. I met friend Ashmead at Jacksonville, Fla, 
He had just got there with his bees from New York 
in good fix. I also met a German bee-friend at 
He: was also rais- 


ing oranges. His palmetto honey I thought was 


| about equal to our horsemint honey—no better. I 
| was told that the mangrove honey was of superior 
| quality; but, alas! the mangroves and mosquitoes 


was the matter? Bees are swarming throughout 


the country a good deal. Dr. A. B. Cox. 
Ladonia, Tex., May 12, 1884. 


When bees are greatly disturbed they will 


loading their pollen. Sometimes during the 
excitement of swarming they will do this, 
too, or When they go in and find their queen 
gone; but I never before heard of their get- 
ting so excited about the honey-yield as to 


| Some process. 


forget to kick off the pollen-balls.—I have | 
seen queens refuse to lay when the swarm | 


was thinking of decamping, and I have also 
known an old fertile queen to wait two or 
three days after the swarm was hived on full 


got down to business, however, she soon 
nade up for lost time apparently. The bees 
were re 


uctant to commence on the starters, | 


| think, because they had decided to go off. 


EARLY SWARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. 

My first swarm issued May lith. If there are any 
of our friends in my locality who can beat that for 
carly swarming, let them come forward, or I will 
claim to be in the front. The weather was cold and 
wet all through fruit-blossoms; so cold that the bees 
could fly only a few hours each day; but they kept 
the brood-chamber booming with young bees. 

; Wo. F. GEIGER. 
Beatty, Westmoreland Co., Pa., May 19, 1884. 


Friend G., we had a nice large swarm on | up together, there will be danger, unless. 


| hatch. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. /idea emphasized occasionally. 
go into the hive and come out without un- | 


grow together—on the coast. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Mart, Texas, May 8, 1884. 

Friend C., your plan of feeding is not en- 
tirely new, but it is a good thing to have the 
The objec- 
tion to this plan of feeding is, that it requires 
opening the hive and removing combs; and 
when robbing is bad, it is generally a trouble- 
Instead of preparing a can 
with the quill, as you mention, just take a 
common oil-can and fill it with syrup. It is 
a fact, that a short tube sends the syrup to 
the bottom of the cells more effectively than 
pouring the syrup into a basin having a per- 
torated bottom, as is often done.—’Thanks 


Goma : ‘he ‘lorida, friend C.; but 
Combe. Latere Eibaa ee uae athe ae’ for your report from Florida, fr 


I believe there are quite a number who have 
sone there and got back again who do not 
feel quite as enthusiastic as you do. 


KEEP AN EYE ON YOUR EMPTY UNUSED COMBS. 
We have 300 frames full of foundation, packed in 
honey-house. Tell us in next GLEANINGS, without 

fail, if there is any danger of moth injuring them. 

Galena, Tll., April 5, 1884. HALLETT & SON. 
There is a great deal of danger, friend H., 
as soon as the weather is warm enough for 
the moth to get around, and for her eggs to 
However, if the combs are spread so 
as to be two inches apart, they are pretty 
safe, even if exposed in an open shed. Where 
two combs touch each other, or are pressed 


the 17th, and a neighbor of ours hiyed a | they are shut up in a tight box or very close 


swarm, aS near as I can remember, all of a | room. 


week before ours. 


See our different text-books in regard 


Since we have begun to | to the matter. 
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- REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 








CAN WOMEN KEEP BEES? 

TOLD you last spring of our son's death, and 
that Miss Alice, his sister, 18, would make our 
hives and take care of our bees. We bought 
hives in the flat, and Alice made 30 last spring, 
and the same number this spring. She has 
half of the increase and half of the honey sold. We 
had 16 stands of bees in the spring of 1883; increas- 
ed to 36; lost two in fall by robbing, caused by tak- 
ing the sections off the day after that early frost; 
lost three from dysentery last winter; have six 
more that are not worth counting; gave 24 stands 
as the number to the assessor; he put them in at 
three dollars a swarm. We work mostly for comb 
honey; it sells better here than extracted. We sold 
all at our small town, two miles distant. We re- 
ceived 13 cts. per Ib. at four places in town, each 
taking 25 lbs. at one time, and paying cash down. 
They sell at 15 cts. per lb. We tell them to return 
all that will not sell. We have never had any re- 
turned. Our honey came to $145. You may wish to 
know if Alice likes to take care of bees. No, she 
says she does it for the money. 

SETTING HIVES ONLY SIX INCHES APART. 

Our hives stand six inches apart, 16 facing south, 
a railing front,on which we place boards, the other 
end resting on the hive; this shades the entrance. 
The other hives face east, and get too hot on the 
back. When would be the best time to move them 
to face the south? Do you think our hives too near 
—only six inches apart? I have seen bees start and 
crawl, half a swarm, from one hive to another, and 
no fighting. Last summer we hived our small late 
swarms with any that happened to be weak, and no 
trouble. I think they were glad to receive them. 
The other day we saw a ball of bees in the hive; on 
smoking we saw anice queen. We cut off the heads 
of some of their drone brood, and gave them some 
of last fall’s uncapped sections, I hope they had 
something to do, better than balling a queen. 

Mrs. VALENTINE ZELLER. 

Pioneer, Wms. Co., Ohio, May 19, 1884. 

Well, I think that is pretty good, especial- 
ly for one who didn’t like bees, but kept 
them only for the money.—To be sure, six 
inches is too close, and no wonder you found 
the queen balled, if you had bees crawling 
from one hive to another. In our apiary we 
have them seven feet apart; and if I were 
going to change either way it would be to 
put them away further still. 





FROM 5 TO 11, AND 300 POUNDS OF HONEY. 
My report for 1888: I commenced in the spring 
with 5 swarms; increased to 11, and took 280 pounds 
box honey, and 20 pounds extracted. 
Geo. L. FERRIS. 
Five Corners, Cay. Co., N. Y., April 7, 1884. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM BLACK BEES. 
I commenced with one swarm of black bees, and I 
got two swarms from them and 62% Ibs. of nice 
white honey. The first swarm gave me 40 Ibs. of 
good white honey and a swarm of bees. I got 20 cts. 
per lb. for my honey. I winter on summer stands. 
I brought them al) through in good condition. I 
have “ knocked the socks off ”’ the Italian bee in this 
section, CHR. TEMPLE. 


Riggsville, Cheboygan Co., Mich., May, 1884. 





FROM 1 TO 5, AND NO LOSS IN WINTERING. 

I will give you a little of my good fortune in hee. 
keeping. I bought a swarm of bees last spring, and 
in the fall I had six swarms from the one. Don't 
you think that is doing well? I wintered five which 
eame out in good condition, and now I will send 
and get me a smoker and veil. Wa. Woon. 

Leroy, Mich., April 1, 1884. 

FROM 16 TO 34, AND 750 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I started one year ago with 16 hives of bees — four 
in old box hives, which I transferred from. I got 
750 Ibs. from them, about 300 lbs. comb honey, and | 
increased them to 34 good colonies, and they have 
wintered all right. I think I shall have swarms in 
a few days. My imported queen I got from you is 
doing finely. Her bees are very beautiful. 

Richburg, 8. C., April 1, 1884. H. L. Stimpson. 


ENCOURAGING FROM FLORIDA. 

I received the two nice queens two weeks ago al! 
O. K. Many thanks. The saw-palmetto honey-run 
isin full blast now, and there is a prospect of a 
large yield this spring. Last year I extracted, by 
the first of June, over 1200 Ibs. of No. 1 honey (equal 
to the white-clover honey) from 4-story hives, 10 
frames each, and two 1-story hives, 5 frames each. 
I wish I could send you some of the honey that is 
coming in now; it is very clear and thick, and most 
elegantly flavored. F. B. SACKET’. 

Titusville, Fla., May 9, 1884. 

FROM 5 TO 16, AND 900 POUNDS OF HONEY. 

I assure you I value GLEANINGS very highly, and 
would on no account do without it. Mainly through 
its instructions I have had very good success so far 
in bee-keeping. Last spring I started with 5 hives, 
two being transferred from box into Jones hives. | 
increased to’ 16, and took 900 lbs. extracted honey, 
mostly clover and basswood. I fed sugar syrup for 
winter stores, and so far are wintering well in chatf 
clamp. ARTHUR LAUGHLEN, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, March 20, 1#84. 


FROM 2 TO 7, AND 100 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced in the spring of 1882, with two col- 
onies in box hives; transferred the weak one to 
a movable-frame hive; increased to 7; obtained 100 
lbs. of honey frcm the transferred hive; none from 
the box; kept in cellar; lost 83during winter through 
mismanagement. I purchased 3 weak colonies in 
spring in box hives; transferred all to movable 
frames, making 7 colonies to start with in 1883. In- 
creased to 26 by natural swarming; one absconded. 
I made 600 Ibs. surplus honey; doubled to 24; aver- 
age weight of hives putin cellar Nov. 15, 63%, Ibs. 
Total cost of bees, hives, supplies, feed, ete., not 
including my time, $100. The few bee-keepers we 
have in this vicinity call the past a very poor sexson 


for honey. 
REPORT ON PERFORATED ZINC. 


As I have heard so many pros and cons on the 
zine honey-board, I will give you my experience. | 
used it on nearly all my hives. I use a sort of Sim- 
plicity hive, 13% inches wide, inside measure. T0 
economize, I put in strips 8 inches wide; used a strip 
of tin on the other side; in 8 hives I found brood in 
upper story, but in no case did I find comb built 
either between the frames and zine or tin. ‘he 
space between my upper and lower frames is one- 
half inch. My bees are all native black bees, which 
may account for my experience being so different 
from others. E. E, BABCOCK. 

Glendale, Monroe Co., Wis., March 2, 1884. 
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REPORTS DISCOURAGING. : 








THINK I may safely make my spring report 
» now. I went into winter quarters with 6 col- 
| oniesof bees, 4strong and 2 weak. I have6colo- 
nies now—3strong and3 weak ones. One of my 
weak ones I should certainly have lost had I not 
changed places with one of the strong ones, thereby 
strengthening theweak ones. Ithas beena hard win- 
ter for bees in this neighborhood. I will try to give you 
something of an idea of the loss, so faras I know. 
I will give you the losses as I have heard them, 
though perhaps there has been some loss since I 
have heard from the parties: 
Mr. Sprinkle, of Denmark, 97 last fall, none now. 
a ” “64 ny a brother, 16 last fall, none now. 
‘ H, W. Cleveland, of Denmark, 3% ‘* ** 20 now. 
‘3 Charlies Lyon, of Sheffield, 5 last fall, none now. 
: 0. Gillett “ ~ 2 AR a IE 


“ L.D. Ormsby, “ Pierpont, 80 last fall,30  * 
* Thos. Young, ie Bingeville, ® * ~ ma 






Ese 


‘ Lyman Luce, “ - hoa 
“EA, “ “ “ hy a ee 
«A, Wilkerson, * " oa eras 

‘ G. Bachelor, ‘“ ~ hd * none now. 


E. 8S. Snow, of Ashtabula, lost 20; Ido not know 
how many he had last fall; also Mr. Hart lost one; 
Mr. Smith, of Monroe, 20; Mr. Share, all but one. 
I presume there are some others I have forgotten; 
but you can see by the above that it has been a bad 
winter for bee-keepers in this section. 

Kingsville, O., May 20, 1884. H. H. PEASE. 


Friend P., it seems to me from the above 
report that the mortality among bees seems 
to cover certain localities. From 97 to 0 
is certainly a fearful loss. Bees have win- 
tered so well in Medina County the past 
winter that almost everybody is wanting to 
sell bees at this date. , 

I have lost nearly all my bees by starvation. I 
was spending the winter in Kansas City, and left 
my bees alone all winter outdoors; and out of 60 
swarms I found 6 alive on my return home, anda 
yard full of empty bee-hives and comb, and yet I am 
not discouraged, seeing dead bees by the bushel, and 
no sale for them. So will you, for my benefit, tell me 
how to build up again? WhatcanI feed them so they 
will breed fastand replenish? Last year I fed nearly 
three sacks of granulated-sugar syrup to the 60 
colonies—all lost. But, how to build is now my 
question, Mrs. L. C. DONNELLY. 

Valmont, Col., May 2, 1884. 

If you have fed all that granulated-sugar 
syrup, my friend, you have learned the busi- 
ness of building up almost as well as I could 
tell it. I am astonished that your bees 
should die after having been prepared for 
winter in that way. Mrs. Axtell’s first  ex- 
perience was in feeding sugar syrup until ev- 
erybody thought she was crazy on bees. She 
wrote me to know my opinion about it, and I 
told her she was doing just right. And so 
you let your bees starve, after feeding them all 
that sugar ? 


Luck! luck! bad luck! I wrote to you some time 
last fall, telling you I had only four colonies to feed 
out of 150. Our apiary has been reduced to three 
since November. First, a man-went along the pub- 
lic road with a large drove of cattle. They broke 
through the wire fence, and, knocking the hives 
over, and the upper stories coming off, let in the 
cold, and froze the bees, queen and all, Before the 





man could get the cattle out, a large part of them 
were stung so badly about the head that they died. 
The drover was stung so much he had to leave his 
cattle to “hold their own.”’ I lost 86 of my best col- 
onies, and gained nothing from the owner of the 
cattle. After uniting down to 58, a ‘‘cold snap” 
came; and before it let up it had frozen18. This 
was done before New Year's. 

January brought a warm spell of 9 days, in which 
the bees began to rear brood; and when it became 
cold again it found them without stores, thus re- 
ducing to 16 colonies, and those very weak, 13 of 
which have died from some unknown cause. I will 
never spend $300 on bees again without better ex- 
perience. I should like to know if bees dislike the 
smell of pine lumber, as I can get it75 cents cheaper 
per hundred. I have lost so much that I will have 
to keep on the cheap side for a while. It is true, you 
would think I would have enough old hives to do 
me for a while, but I was forced to sell them to pay 
my lawyer. Confound the lawyers, any way! 

A. H. PERING, JR. 

Clear Creek, Ind., April 12, 1884. 

Friend P., it seems to me your report is 
not avery big one, to discourage the friends 
from going into bee culture after all, for 
most of us would expect you to have a good 
fence and keep the cattle out. Your con- 
cluding remark seems to reflect rather more 
on the law business than on bee-keeping. 
Suppose you substitute “careless people” 
in place of lawyers inthat wind-up of yours ; 
that is, if you will excuse the liberty i take. 
—I never heaid that bees disliked the smell 
of pine lumber, but we generally think it the 
best lumber that can be got. 


IS HONEY FROM HEART’S- EASE UNFIT FOR WIN- 
TERING? 

I find, in reading GLEANINGS and other journals, 
that “bees are doing well,”’ ‘bees booming,” and but 
very few discouraging reports, while lam making 
bee-keeping a failure this spring; and I ask myself 
the question, ‘Why is it?’’ There are several theo- 
ries that come up; it may be this, that, or the other; 
but it is a genuine spring dwindle. I should like to 
have it solved, to avoid a repetition inthe future. 
Some one in the A. B. J. states that heart’s-ease 
honey is unfit to winter on; if that is a fact, it will 
give some clew to the trouble, as the great part of 
their stores was from that weed. 

MOLLIE O. LARGE. 

Millersville, Christian Co., Ill., May 16, 1884. 

‘ I do not believe that it is the heart’s-ease 
honey, my friend; but perhaps others can 
tell us more about it. 





I will send you a few lines for Blasted Hopes: I 
commenced the season of 1883 with one stand of hy- 
brids; increased to 3 by natural swarming, but did 
not get one pound of honey. They would stand out- 
side of the hive on their heads, and buzz all day, or 
allsummer. About January 10 one_stand died; the 
other two arein good condition now, and gathering 
honey and pollen. Wn. O. MEWLY. 

Raymore, Mo., April 2, 1884. 





A BROTHER IN TROUBLE. 

Please tell my bee-keeping = friends through 
GLEANINGS, that warm weather has come again, 
the flowers are in bloom, the birds sing merrily, and 
this time their songs fail to cheer me, forI am oh 
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so Sad! because last fall I had 37 good swarms of 
bees, and I built up such good hopes for this sum- 
mer, and now they are all blasted. 

I thought last fall that I would make sure of some 
of my bees, so I packed 11 swarms on their summer 
stands in 6 inches of good fine oat chaff, leaving the 
entrance so they could fly out andin when they 
pleased; then on the 19th of Dec., 1883, I buried 5 
swarms in sandy soil in a trench3 feet deep, 2 inches 
of chaff in the bottom, and hives raisedfrom bottom 
board a little; covered the trench with boards; put 
a 6-inch pipe in center for ventilation, and piled all 
the dirt on the boards that I dug out of the trench; 
then I put 21 swarms in my cellar, which is dry, and 
in sandy soil, and under my house. I had the cellar 
as dark as could be, and ventilated so that, when 
the mercury stood at 22° below zero outdoors, it was 
just 4 below freezing in the cellar—a difference of 
41°. I had those hives raised two inches from bot- 
tom-board, no upward ventilation, and in February 
I commenced giving them water by filling pieces of 
empty comb and putting them under the hives, and 
raising them up against the frames; but the bees 
seemed restless, and would come out and crawl 
about until they were chilled. I swept them up and 
measured them at different times, and found that I 
had two bushels of dead bees from 21 hives. 

April Ist, the bees on their summer stands were 
alldead. I dug the five swarms out of the trench; 
they were damp and moldy, and all dead except 
one swarm, which dwindled outina few days. I 
took 16 live swarms out of the cellar; let them have 
a good fly, then put them back, as the nights were 
frosty. Lrepeated this several times, until I thought 
it was warm enough sothey would prosper outdoors, 
and now I have only five hives containing live bees. 
Each of those hives hasa good queen; they are 
showing their good will by laying three and four 
eggs ina cell; but allthe bees put together, I am 
sure, would not make a pint. 

What shall I do? what do I want?’ what will be- 
come of me as a bee-keeper? Why did the bees 
come out soin the cellar? They all had plenty of 
honey, and their combs were not moldy. 

L. W. ITZENHOUSER. 

Coral, Montcalm Co., Mich., May 13, 1884. 

Friend I., I confess that I do not quite see 
why your bees should all die, unless it was 
that they had gathered stores from some- 
thing that was unwholesome for wintering. 
The temperature of your cellar was too a 
as you will see by Doolittle’s article in this 
number, and I fear you did not have fresh 
air enough in the cellar, and with those that 
were buried ; in fact, I am inclined to think 
it was the trouble all around. It may be you 
killed your bees by fixing them up too care- 
fully. Since we have practiced winterin 
with the entrance open wide full length, pe 
coarse burlap over the frames, with loose 
chaff on top of it, we have had very much 
better success. You know our reports have 
shown that bees winter a great many times 
where a current of air passes right through 
the hive all winter, when the rest of the col- 
onies in good tight hives alldie. What shall 
you do? Why, build up again, of course, 


and in a year or two you will get the harg of 
wintering your colonies so you will win- 
ter every time without any loss, just as your 
old friend Novice does—or, at least, has for 
one Winter, any way. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


E set out our bees yesterday, and have been 
thinking of speaking for a small corner of 
the “ Laughery,’’ as it makes me feel like 
smiling “outloud” to see 100 swarms of 
Italians just as bright and nice as anew 


cent, every one of the 100 too. 
D. E. L’'HOMMEDIEv. 
Colo, Iowa, March 27, 1884 











I have come to look upon bees with some interest 
and satisfaction. He who is never idle is always 
happy. W. L. SHARKEY. 

Omega, Madison Parish, La., May 11, 1884. 


I commenced the last season with 16 colonies; in- 
creased to 45, and took about 600 lbs. of honey, most- 
ly extracted. I have at present 35 good colonies and 
4 weak ones. S. H. Esy. 

North Robinson, O., May 20, 1884. 


MRS. COTTON'’S CONTROLLABLE HIVE. 

I indorse every word you say in April GLEANINGS 
in regard to the Cotton drawings and hive. I bought 
them. It would cost about $8.00 per hive to make 
them. E. H. Fox. 

Danville, Ky., May 12, 1884. 


DEVELOPING THE HONEY ATARKET. 

Two years ago I had hard work to sell a smal! 
crop of honey, and now I can not supply the demand 
of my neighbors. They bring cans and buckets, and 
often take from 100 to 200 Ibs. at 12% ets. Give 
your customers good honey, and they will buy 
again. ALEXANDER FLOYD. 

Guilford, Mo., March 19, 1884. 


BASSWOOD AND LINDEN, OR LINN. 

To settle a dispute, please tell me, is basswood not 
commonly called linn? If not, what kind of atree is 
basswood? C. M. 

Catlin, Ind., May 5, 1884. 

(They are all three only different names for the 
same thing, friend M.] 





A NEW USE FOR DRONE-GUARDS. 

Please send me one comb-brush to brush bees 
from comb, and the rest of inclosed dollar in guards 
for Simplicity hives, to keep drones out. They are 
eating up all of my honey, andswarming every day. 
I had one hive that swarmed three timesin four 
days. W. N. PARISH. 

Little Rock, Ark., May 14, 1884. 


AN IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED FOR FASTENING 
FOUNDATION TO FRAMES. 

I find that a piece of rubber tubing stretched on 
over the wooden rollers you sell for fastening foun- 
dation to the frames is a greatimprovement. Isold 
aswarm last spring that threw off 4 large swarms, 
and all wintered nicely. CHAS. H. KOHLRAUSCH. 

North Billerica, Mass., March 26, 1884. 


REPORT FROM THE GRAY STARTER-MACUINE. 

The new machine for putting in section starters is 
the boss. I made one but it required one whole day 
by your description, but I have one perfect. It has 
to be worked quickly to do the work properly. No 
man can afford to build one at the figures you give, 
75 ets., but the freight is so much I thought I would 
try my hand atit. Bees wintered well; strong this 
spring. GEO. A. MATHEWS, 

Katonah, N. Y., May 20, 1884, 
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CAUTION. 
ir locust and clover are not out yet, be sure that 
your bees are fed a little until the yield opens. 





FRIEND Foster, of Mt. Vernon, Lowa, writes, aft- 


| is going on. 


er his advertisemt on page 362 was printed, desiring | 


us to change the price of two-pound colonies with 
tested queen from $4.75 to $3.50. 


HONEY FROM THE ENGLISH HAWTHORN. 
THIs comes in blossom just as apple-bloom is gone; 
and from the number of bees we have seen work- 
ing on it, 1 should infer that the hedge-hawthorn 
plants might do considerable toward filling the in- 
terim. Rta Uae a 
HONEY FROM APPLE-BLOOM. 

THE yield this year has been much greater than 
usual, and so many colonies sent out swarms that a 
great many of the friends got excited and hurried 
on their section boxes, supposing that the honey- 
yield was upon us. 


THE BOOM FOR SUPPLIES. 

WE are now running our factory day and night; 
and although each 24 hours turns out from 40,000 to 
50,000 sections, still they are grasped and whirled on 
to the train about as fast as they are packed up, and 
yet the call is for more and more. 


UNTESTED QUEENS. 


UNTESTED queens are now worth, at retail, $1.25, | ts t Practical 
postage paid. We pay for them at wholesale, $75.00 | UOMBTY OF *ractica 


per hundred. During the past month the demand 
has been so far beyond the supply that some of the 
friends began to scold a little ; but, luckily for us, 
by the time their complaints reached us all or- 


on. The printed matter takes up about one-fourth 
of a sheet, and on adozen sheets the waste of paper 
would be very considerable. It is all the same to us, 


however, for it takes no longer to print reading-mat- 


ter than it does ruled lines. We have the sheets 
already ruled, put up in packages of 1000 sheets 


| each, at 75 ets. per 1000. 


THE OTHER (?) SIDE OF BEE CULTURE. 
A FEW weeks ago, in reply to friend Hutchinson, 


| [said I did not know of many successful bee-keep- 


ersin Medina County or vicinity. Itis because I 


| was not sufficiently well posted so as to know what 


At the present writing, the number of 
friends who come every pleasant day for Simplicity 
hives and one-pound sections indicates quite a dif- 
ferent story; and when they take dinner with me, 
and tell over how they have been prospered by fol- 
lowing the teachings of the A BC book, I feel as 
though I really did thema wrong. Although we 
have about 130 hands as busy as bees, there has been 
quite a little complaint that they could not get orders 
off because these friends who come in with teams 


| (and often with their wives and families) carry off 


| pened over and over again. 


ders were filled, and we are now prepared to send | 


uny kind of a queen by return mail. 


ORDERS FOR ODD-SIZED SECTIONS. 
I AM sorry to say it, but I fear the friends who 
order these will have to wait until orders for regu- 
lar sizes are filled. If they can not wait, say so, and 
the money will go backinstantly. Odd-sized frames 
are not nearly so difficult, for we have machinery 
all ready arranged for making them on short notice. 
We might be prepared in the same way on sections, 
but it would take still another factory; and, dear 
friends, another factory is now under considera- 
tion, 


\ SUGGESTION TO THOSE ORDERING LETTER-HEADS. 

As itis desirable to have your business card on 
the first page of your letter only, we would recom- 
mend to those who order printed letter-heads, that 
they have no more than one-third with the heading 


| the following mixture for feeding bees: 
| honey and four pounds of 





every thing as fast as they can make it and pack it 
up. I donot know how it is with you, friends; but 
the bee business is certainly not a failure in our 
vicinity. This locality has been growing steadily 
year after year, until now these visits to our factory 
for loads of goods seem to bea sort of yearly pil- 
grimage. 





“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE 
CANDY. 

I HAVE once or twice before called attention to 
the fact, that after a lot of us were getting enthusi- 
astic over anew discovery, somebody would say, 
“Why, the whole thing is given (or suggested) in 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.” And so it has hap- 
Well, you know how 
pleased we have all been about friend Good's dis- 
covery of the candy that is now used for all our 
queen-cages. After experimenting with it for sev- 
eral months, I made the wonderful discovery (!) 
that powdered sugar, such as is used by confec- 
tioners, was away ahead of granulated sugar, and 
now here comes friend Phin in his new book, “‘ Dic- 
Apiculture,” calling it the 
Good candy, or the Scholtz candy, and says the recipe 
for preparing it is in Langstroth’s book. Did you 
ever! On turning to page 274 of the book that has 
been lying on our tables for almost twenty years, 
we find: 

“ Rev. M. Scholtz, of Lower Silesia (Euro 


SUN; THE GOOD 


), recommends 
ake one pint of 
2 powdered — sugar; heat the 
honey, without adding water, and mix it with the sugar, work- 
ing them together to a stiff doughy mass. When thus thor- 
oughly incorporated, cut it into slices, or form it into cakes 
or jumps, and wrap them ina piece of coarse linen and place 
them in the frames. Thin slices, inclosed in linen, may be 
pushed down between the combs. The plasticity of the mass 
— the apiarist to apply the food in any manner he may 

esire.” 


It is true, our good old friend Langstroth did not 
say it was the best thing in the world to put in 
cages for mailing queens, for the very good reason 
that nobody knew any thing about mailing queens 
when he wrote it. Now, then, shall we call it by the 
name of the “ Scholtz candy,” or ‘‘ Good candy,” or 
simply the “‘sugar-and-honey candy’’? Speaking of 
friend Langstroth reminds me that I have just 
received to-day from him a postal with the follow- 
ing as concluding words: 


Iam still suffering much from severe he 
Oxford, 0. May 21 188 " 


trouble. 
L. LANGSTROTH. 
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Just 90 more subscribers, and we shall be up to 
7000, for the first time in the life of GLEANINGS. 








THE PURPLE BASKET. 

I TELL you, friends, this little device has done ex- 
cellent service during these busy days. Several 
times within a week our mails have brought over 
300 letters a day, besides a great number of postal 
cards. Now, if there is any thing you are very de- 
sirous indeed to have answered by the first mail 
leaving, mark it “Purple Basket” at the top of the 
letter, and TIT can almost always get some kind of an 
answer back to you. 


HONEY FROM THE FOLIAGE OF THE SUGAR-MAPLE. 

On the morning of the 25th of May the bees were 
roaring through the foliage of the maple-tree tops, 
almost as thickly as they had been but a few days 
before on the apple-bloom. The leaves had shiny 
spots on them, made by astickyliquid. A neighbor 
of ours said that his bees were working strong, and 
storing white honey in section boxes, which he sup- 
posed came from this source. I presume the honey- 
dew was owing to the presence of the aphides. 


40 HOURS WITHOUT SLEEP. 

Ir any of our friends think we are not working 
hard to keep up with orders, let me tell you that one 
of our boys worked forty hours in succession, tak- 
ing time only for his meals. It was our friend Jacob, 
of whom I have told you. When I found it out I 
gave him a good scolding, and made him go to bed. 
He has to mind when I tell him, even if he is getting 
to be larger and stouter than I am. Sometimes he 
obeys reluctantly, but he always does it good- 
naturedly, for he knows Iam anxious for his best 
welfare. 

SENDING GOODS BACK. 

WITH the great roar of business, it is nothing 
strange if we send you a wrong thing once ina 
while; but please don’t, dear friends, add to our al- 
ready heavy load of cares and expense by being in 
haste to hustle goods back, even if they do not seem 
to be what you have ordered. Sometimes a neigh- 
bor has asked to have them included in your goods, 
and we have neglected to explain. Notify us 
promptly, of course, and then hold them until fur- 
ther orders; for we can often save a heavy ship- 
ping - bill by sending the article to some one near 
you who does want it. . 


LAZY PEOPLE. 

THE clerk who opens the letters informs me that 
she has five envelopes containing postal money-or- 
ders—probably to pay accounts; but the friends 
who sent them were too lazy to even scrawl their 
names on the outside of the envelope, and the post- 
master who sold the notes says he can not tell who 
it was that sent them. Of course, we can do no bet- 
ter than to let them lie, and very likely the ones 
who sent them will get a smart dun from the book- 
keepers, and then declare they sent the money long 
ago. 
people who are too lazy to write their names when 
they are sending money? | 

A PRESENT FOR YOUR WIFE. 

WE are just in receipt of a new book from the O. 
Judd Company, published during this year, 1884, en- 
titled “ Household Conveniences." The book is full 
of excellent hints and ideas, as well as being full of 
pictures. It seems to me, that on first running 


over the leaves my eye caught on at least a dozen 
things, each one of which will, in a little time, save 
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Would you really suppose we have so many | 
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the price of the book. I earnestly commend it to al! 
our readers. As a present for a housewife, I do not 
know what can be prettier. The paper is fine and 
strong, the printing beautiful and clear, and the en. 
gravings superb; and on the front cover is a medley 
of carpet-sweeper, tub, wash-bench, bucket, and oth- 
er things suggested by the contents. Price, by mail, 
$1.50; If ordered by freight or express, with other 
goods, $1.40. 

IMPORTANCE OF STANDARD GOODS IN PLACE OF 

ALL SORTS AND ALL SIZES. 

DURING this present awfulrush for section boxes, 
one of the packers remarked, that while our saw- 
room could turn out from 20,009 to 30,000 Simplicity 
sections in a day, yet if each thousand were to be 
made of an odd size, about 10,000 would be the best 
we could do. Still worse, it is impossible to pick out 
lumber so as to make exactly the quantity of odd- 
sized goods needed; therefore we have to make a 
surplus every time, which is worth only so much 
kindling-wood, unless our customer will be kind 
enough to take the surplus; whereas on regular 
standard goods, what is left over one of man's order 
is exactly right for the next, and so on. Losses, de- 
lays, and troubles without end, are the result of 
going on your own hook, and having your bee- 
hives and frames different from what anybody else 
has. 

COOK’S MANUAL. 

WHILE I write, the boys have just finished un- 
packing and storing away in the vault, 250 new 
Manuals, ready for delivery. The present edition 
differs from the previous one, only in a little change 
in some of the engravings. The fact that the book 
is the work of Professor Cook should be enough to 
make it find favor with every bee-keeper; for who 
has not at one time or another felt like saying out 
loud, if he didn’t say it, ‘Thank God that we have 
such a man in our land as Prof. Cook”? When 
friend Jones was here with us he said he regarded 
Cook's Manual as the best book on bees in the world. 
Now, friend Jones knows all about the A BC book, 
for we had just been discussing it; but for all that, 
I rejoiced to hear him speak as he did, for it showed 
that he had sufficient confidence in me to know that 
I would not feel hurt at what he said. May be he 
added some sort of qualification; butif he did, I can 
not remember it now. The book isa good nice large 
one, full of pictures of every thing about bees, and 
full of friend Cook's hearty good nature. If you 
want to see how prompt we are in sending goods by 
mail, just send us $1.25 for the Manual. After you 
have bought one, and can get orders for them of 
your neighbors, we will allow you 25 cts. for doing 
the business, and will mail them to you or your 
neighbor, as you choose. The A BC book will be 
sent on the same terms. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


A SENSIBLE CONVENTION NOTICE. 

The members and friends of the Norther: Michi- 
gan Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold a basket picnic 
at the apiary of Miss T. A. Bellamy, one mile west 
of Ionia, on the 19th of June. Teams will be in 
waiting to convey all who wish to attend, from the 
morning trains, free, to the apiary. Purchase your 
tickets to lonia, but leave the cars opposite the 
prison-grounds. Miss B. requests that you bring 
your wife or husband, as the case may be, and also 
that you send her a tal, notifying her of your in- 
tention to be present, in order that ample provision 
may be made to convey all from the.trains. | 

8. J, YOUNGMAN, Pres, F. A. PALMER, Sec, 











